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ys huge “family ” consumed almost 4,000,000 copies of 
American Agriculturist in 1899, averaging 71,145 copies, 

net circulation, per week. The distribution of these copies 
among actual subscribers is shown in the accompanying map, 
from a count made last June at the ebb of the circulation year. 
The showing to-day is much better. The net circulation is 
now nearly 80,000 per week, show- 
ing the steady gain in subscribers 
and in popularity which charac- 
terizes this paper; its hold on the 
affections of its readers is a firm 
one, and new ones are being added 
all the timé. The pulling power 
of American Agriculturist for its 
advertisers, reaching as it does the 












































American 
Agriculturist’s 
Large 
and Increasing 

Family 





almost unlimited purchasing power of this vast 
‘and highly prosperous “ family,” is tremendous. 
And the advertising rate, 60 cents a line, is only 
three-fourths of a cent a line per thousand subscri- 
bers, each subscriber representing a number of readers! Indeed, it is conservative to say that American Agriculturist “ 
is closely studied by at least 400,000 of the best and most progressive body of farmers and their families on earth. 
Its western edition, Orange Judd Farmer at Chicago, covers the country west of this map, while New England 
is covered by its eastern edition, The New England Homestead of Springfield. 
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230 [2] COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Restricted Trade in Evaporated Apples. 


Operators of fruit evaporating plants 
have been somewhat disappointed with 
trade conditions, but hope for an improve- 
ment now that the winter is so far ad- 
vanced. A great many more apples were 
sent to evaporators last fall than at one 
time seemed probable and as a result stocks 
of evaporated fruits at interior points have 
been large and are still liberal. Another 
factor hindering the movement of evapo- 
rated apples is the poor keeping quality of 
ripe apples barreled and stored. Through- 
out much of the winter the weather has 
been mild and unfavorable to coo] storage 
operations, and as a result more fresh fruit 
has been thrown on the market than antic- 
ipated. With good cooking and eating ap- 
ples available at moderate prices, there has 
been less consumptive demand for evapo- 
rated stuff. But with supplies of fresh ap- 
ples now working down rapidly, holders of 
evaporated fruits look for increased sales 
during March and April. The export in- 
quiry is somewhat indifferent, but may im- 
prove. Under these conditions evaporated 
apples have declined fractionally at a time 
when holders hoped for an advance, and 
what is now needed is a good foreign de- 
mand to he'™ out domestic distribution. 

In New York state, where enormous quan- 
tities of apples are dried, present prices for 
choice to fcy evaporated stock, packed in 
boxes f 0 b cars, are 74@9c per lb, fair to 
good 5%4@é6lec. Our correspondents at 
Rochester, in Wayne Co, N Y, and else- 
where, point to quiet conditions. Whole- 
sale prices in Ohio are 5%@8e, moderate 
movement on both home and export ac- 
count, but trade rather quiet. At Bellevue, 
Mich, boxed goods 5@7c per Ib, market dull. 
At Sparta, Mich prime stock 7c, some in- 
quiry on export account. Further west 
and south, like conditions prevail. At Sa- 
lem, Ill, evaporated apples are loaded into 
cars at 6%@7c. At West Plains, Mo, good 
to choice 6@7%c, chops and waste ic; at 
Springfield, Mo, prime brings 7c, some in- 
quiry on eastern account; at Olden, Mo, 


market quiet at 7@8c for choice, dealers 
hoping for an improved demand before Feb 
closes. 

Helps the Cattle Market—Exporters 
often claim that prices paid to farmers for 
fat beeves are so high ag to make it un- 
profitable to ship cattle on the hoof, yet 
official figures show that our exports con- 
tinue at an excellent rate of some 25,000 
head monthly for the past seven months. 
Including the value of cattle, $15,013,000, to- 
tal foreign shipments of provisions ‘were 
113,547,000, a slight gain over a year ago. As 
shown in our table of official figures, we 
exported more cheese in Jan than last year, 
but very much less butter. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 


7 mos end- 
—January--— ing Jan 
1900 1899 1900 
Butter, lbs, 356,542 3,165,213 14,806,744 
total value, $66,037 $530,205 $2,499,313 
av value, 18.5¢c 17.1¢ 16.8¢ 


Cheese, lbs, 1,353,990 1,107,177 21,258,099 
total value, $151,463 $111,806 $2,150,095 
av value, 11.2¢ 10c 10.1¢c 

Beef, fresh,lbs, 19,402,104 20,207,203 196,533,230 
total value, $1,817,329 $1,706,536 $17,065,912 
av value, 9.4c 8.4¢c 8.7¢ 

Beef, can’d, lbs, 6,237,995 3,516,694 39,065,153 
total value, $586,277 $318,857 3,622,597 

Beef, salt’d,lbs, 3,118,419 3,260,799 26,720,162 
total value, $183,618 $195,531 $1,516,233 

Tallow, lbs, 4,930,701 8,926,253 48,545,165 

Bacon, Ibs, 35,663,899 57,557,682 310,352,583 

Hams, Ibs, 12,816,088 18,305,364 110,145,370 

Pork, Ibs, 9,225,452 16,786,153 80,587,685 

Lard, Ibs, 49,760,560 60,997,772 382,480,220 
total value, $3,093,503 $3,697,180 $23,374,431 

Oleo oil, lbs, 9,768,205 . 9,012,969 74,914,359 
total value, $775,487 $574,707 $5,440,960 

Ole’m’garine, lbs, 277,107 303,731 2,496,324 
total value, $25,366 $31,605 $236,668 





Field Beans Continue High—While 
quiet, the market for pea and navy beans 
shows considerable stability, with a report- 
ed scarcity of stocks in Chicago, N Y and 
country sections. Should imports of for- 
eign beans fall off materially as a result 
of high prices abroad, as now rumored, 
this would prove a strengthening factor in 
the home markets. Good hand-picked mé- 


dium and pea beans are jobbing at $2 05q@ 
2 10 per bu in Chicago and 2 15@2 20 in the 
east, foreign stock selling a shade under 
these figures. While we export consider- 
akle quantities of home grown in a year, 
there is a constant market here for for- 
eign sorts. Total imports of field peas and 
beans during the fiscal year ’99 were 184,- 
499 bu, in "98 163,660 bu, in °97 482,984 bu. 





Good Showing in Grain Exports—Inclua- 
ing wheat flour, we sent abroad breadstuffs 
during Jan to the value of $17,541,000, and in 
seven months 156,010,000. While liberal, our 
exports are behind a year ago, the loss 
being largely in flour and wheat. Corn ex- 
ports show a splendid gain in both quantity 
and value, and during the last seven months 
we have been sending corn abroad at the 
value of 7,000,000 monthly. 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
7 mos end- 


—January--— ing Jan 
1900 1899 1900 
Wheat, bu, 6,555,694 13,321,245 63,386,281 
total value, $4,384,503 $9,958,861 $45,964,666 
av value, 66.8¢c 74.7¢ 72.5¢ 


Wh’'t flour,bbls, 1,419,862 2,008,613 10,424,823 
total value, $5,094,662 $7,976,619 $38,173,160 


Corn, bu, 15,180,655 14,218,193 129,828,926 
total value, $6,008,527 $5,944,796 $51,085,824 
av value, 39.6c 41.8¢ 39.5¢ 

Corn meal, bbls, 74,838 115,970 595,545 
total value, $171,826 $269,152 $1,345,221 

Oats, bu, 1,654,210 1,218,472 29,711,604 
total value, $555,981 $423,069 $8,938,282 

Oatmeal, lbs, 4,361,979 6,258,197 39,963,673 
total value, $110,026 $138,107 $937,267 

Rye, bu, 244,963 1,053,290 1,508,000 
total value, $147,644 $673,405 $915,333 


Barley, bu, 2,251,180 339,373 18,163,018 
total value, $1,068,080 $235,131 $8,649,982 





Fine Wools Have Doubled in Price in 
less than five years in the foreign mar- 
kets ,while the rise in crossbred fleeces 
sirce °95 is much’ smaller. “he cause of 
this immense transformation in the range 
of values, say Helmuth, Schwartz & Co, 
leading London wool brokers, is the de- 
crease in the production of fine wool, which 
tas been uninterruptédly in progress 
sinice ‘95. 
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x WOULD & president of the Orange Judd Company and editor of its periodicals— (Css 
& The American Agriculturist of New York, Orange Judd Farmer of KA 
As . . + re 7) 
* PROVIDE & Chicago, and the New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. His FRE) 
sk > work is known to millions of farmers, but they do not know that he at- ne 
% FOR % tributes his success partly to insurance. Mr. Myrick is probably the ee) 
< oF . . : . . ° ° if, = 
EN 5 most heavily insured agriculturist in the world. In a recent interview si 3 
= THE » he tells how much insurance he carries, and why, and points out les- KE 
= + > % sons trom his own experience that others may well profit by. (COS 
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es &s New York City, and on its back write: “Send Myrick interview, etc., to,” (GAsQ 
a GSOOVOGSO) = adding your full name, postoffice and state. In return you will receive, free By’ 
a -- of cost, printed matter of fascinating interest and of much practical value “A 
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Volume 65 
State Fish and Pheasant Production. 


JOHN METTERS, OHIO. 





HE newly established fish 
hatchery and pheasant 
a farm which Ohio has just 
Ge commenced operating, is 
ee destined in a few years to 
y “333 materially increase the food 
8 supply of the state, as well 
as furnish legitimate sport 
to her residents under the protection afford- 
ed by the laws and the co-operation of the 
people in their enforcement. The new pre- 
serve is located three miles from London, 
Madison Co, in a beautiful section of the 
state and near its geographical center. For 
some years the state has maintained two 
fish hatcheries, one at Chagrin Falls and the 
other at Waverly, but they will become 
now but branch institutions and in all prob- 
ability sooner or later be abandoned. 

The plans under which the new preserve 
was established contemplate that it shall 
become one of the finest if not the finest 
in the U S. The state has about 18 acres of 
land in the farm, 10 of which are occupied 
by the fish ponds. The pheasant park oc- 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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a protection of the fish interests, the food 
supply will be greatly augmented and will 
be alike accessible to every resident. The 
catch of valuable food fish is greater now 
than ever before, and the hatchery will 
produce millions of fry annually. In har- 
mony with these purposes the commission 
is in a position to grant all reasonable re- 
quests, and with a special car provided for 
making deliveries can stock either public or 
private ponds and streams. 

In the pheasant park there are between 
200 and 300 birds, and during the season 
there have been placed undercommon barn- 
yard fowls over 2000 eggs. These hatch in 
from 21 to 23 days, and for the first 10 days 
the “poults’” as they are called require ex- 
treme care, being fed four or five times a 
day on a diet of custard made of eggs and 
milk. The domestic method of hatching and 
rearing has no effect in taming them and 
when about three months oldthey are ready 
to release, as they grow rapidly. When 
grown they weigh from three to six pounds 
and are unexcelled for the table. The spe- 
cies mostly propagated at the park is a 
cross between the English and Chinese or 
Mongolian pheasant, called ring-necks, but 
recently some thoroughbred Mongolians 
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members. Committees were at once ap- 
pointed to arrange for the right of way, 
to follow the public highway mainly, to de- 
cide upon the style and cost of instruments, 
wire, brackets, etc. 

Eventually another meeting was called, 
when it was learned that no difficulty was 
experienced in securing right of way or 
permission to set poles adjoining lands 
owned by those not desiring to become mem- 
bers. It was also learned that first-class 
long-distance telephones, metallic circuit 
and everything up to date could be pro- 
cured for $13.50 each. Other additional out- 
lay for two lines of wire covering a dis- 
tance of about eight miles, brackets and 
services of a professional and his assistant 
in the work of stringing the wire, placing 
the telephones, etc, made a total expenditure 
of $21.50 for each member to pay. Furnish- 
ing the poles of cedar 24 ft long, digging 
holes and setting the poles, aid in stringing 
the wire, etc, wascontributed gratuitously by 
the different members, each one doing his 
share, and in some instances perhaps more. 
After the line was fully completed a meet- 
ing was again calledfor the purpose of nam- 
ing a committee to formulate a code of sig- 
nals to be used in calling up members. In 








SPRING IN TROUT POOL 


cupies much of the remainder, being locat- 
ed close to the superintendent’s residence. 
The grounds about the headquarters are to 
be beautified with shrubbery and ornamen- 
tal trees, while the levees and shores will 
be nicely sodded, making it one of the 
beauty spots of the state. 

In the hatchery section of the farm are 
nine pools, three of which are to be used 
exclusively in rearing young bass. The 
first pond is fed directly by a great spring 
of excellent water and will be used for prop- 
agating trout. All of the ponds or lakes re- 
ceive their supply of water from this spring, 
a@ small conduit connecting the whole se- 
ries, which are so constructed that they 
may be emptied separately. Five varieties 
of fish will be kept and propagated—large 
and small-mouthed bass, crappie, Chautau- 
qua catfish and brook trout. These are 
considered the finest for food purposes and 
are well calculated for Ohio streams. The 
only fish which will be propagated artifi- 
cially are the trowt, for which two pools 
have been set apart. In all cases the eggs 
have to be carefully looked after. The 
young fish are collected in fine soft nets and 
transferred to the rearing ponds, that they 
may be safe from the depredations of the 
older ones. 

With a hatchery under state control and 





SUPERINTENDENT'S RESIDENCE 
OHIO’S STATE FISH HATCHERY 


is the intention to 


were obtained and it 
breed this kind altogether. Under proper 
distribution and protection it will not be 
long until the pheasants have so multi- 
plied that they will constitute one of the 
most desirable varieties of game, both in 
quantity and quality, to be found in thé 
country. The park and pheasantry have 
been placed in snug condition for the win- 
ter, and in the spring active work will be 
commenced in making the preserve the ideal 
one of the country. 


A Successful Neighborhood Telephone. 


IRVING D. COOK, NEW YORK. 








For nearly two years our neighborhood 
telephone has been giving general satis- 
faction. The first conception of a neigh- 
borhood line was occasioned by others 
learning of a proposed or contemplated line 
to be erected between my dwelling and 
that of a married daughter living two miles 
away. Accordingly, in due time a meeting 
was called and all those likely to be in- 
terested in such a project were invited to 
be present to consider the propriety or pos- 
sibility of such an undertaking. At this 
meeting, after deciding upon the route of 
the proposed line, it was learned that 13 
persons or families were anxious to become 


BASS POOL 


order that each one have a separate and 
distinct ring or signal, the following was 
adopted: A has one long and two short 
rings, B one short and one long, C two long 
and two short rings, etc, while a long con- 
tinuous ring designates an all-up call, only 
to be used in case of fire or other important 
emergency. A neatly printed copy of these 
signals is placed near each instrument, 
so no difficulty is experienced in this direc- 
tion. Of course each separate ring affects 
all the instruments on the line, but this, it 
has been learned, is no serious objection, 
as one seldom cares to listen to a conver- 
sation not designed for him, any more than 
a postoffice officia] cares to read all the pos- 
tal cards passing through his hands. After 
making a circuit in the surrounding coun- 
try the line terminates soon after passing 
through the villages of South Byron and 
Byron Center, the former located on the 
N Y Central and the latter on the West 
Shore railroad, they being at these points 
two miles apart. One merchant, two phy- 
sicians and 11 farmers constitute the mem- 
bership of the organization, and as all are 
representatives of the grange with one ex- 
ception, it hag been found a great con- 
venience in a business way. Much of our 
corn, bran, fertilizers, etc, is purchased in 
earload lots. The arrival of a car is com- 
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municated at once to tnose interested. Thus 
valuable time and much travel is saved. 

And then, too, the women enjoy its priv- 
ileges fully as much as the men. Domestic 
affairs are discussed, various recipes and 
directions for the highest degree of suc- 
cess in the culinary art are freely ex- 
changed. Many a weary housewife as- 
sumes the routine of daily duties with re- 
newed energies and a lighter heart after 
conversing with a neighboring sister living 
miles away. 


The Hardy Turkestan Alfalfa. 


PROF, N. E, HANSEN, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Secretary Wilson’s recent report says: “‘The unusually 
severe winter of 1898-99 killed off probably half of the 
oO! Kan and , and 
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g 6 below. 'n 

subjected without damage to a drouth which 
alfalfa. view of the notable 

plant in withstanding drouth and _ cold 

ase a la amount of seed 
grown, in from our imported k and distribute 
t widely over the arid west until it has been thoroug!:' 
tested under all condi- 


the different climatic and soil 

tions existing in that on. the results alreadv 
secured, is believed that this one introduction will *4 
millions of dollars to the annual hay product of the U 8.”’ 

At the exper sta at Brookings, S D, with 
a minimum temperature last winter of 40 
deg below zero, with the ground bare, the 
common alfalfa was killed, while this alfalfa 
from the heart of Asia came through un- 
harmed. One of the main instructions of 
Sec Wilson in sending me on this trip in 
"97-98 of nearly 10 months was to secure if 
possible a hardy, drouth-resisting legumin- 
ous forage plant from the elevated table- 
lands of Asia. Upon reaching Russia the 
government agricultural authorities at 
Moscow and St Petersburg told me of this 
plant. It is distinct from common alfalfa, 
which has come to us largely from Spain. 
Botanically, the difference is expressed by 
Russian authorities in naming Turkestan 
alfalfa Medicago Sativa Turkestanica, while 
common alfalfa is called Medicago Sativa. 
I learned, especially from Prince Massalski 
of the department of agriculture at St 
Petersburg, that it has been found in par- 
allel experiments east of the Caspian sea 
in the Merv oases in Russian Turkestan 
that the native alfalfa was vastly superior 
to the common alfalfa, especially where 
there was a lack of water, as it was able 
to give satisfactory crops with a minimum 
supply of water, a supply of water so small 
that the European (common) alfalfa per- 
ished from drouth. 

RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF THE ALFALFA. 

Prince M. Hassalski writes of this legume as 
follows: ‘‘Lucern clover var Turkestanica, 
is the chief fodder product in use through- 
out central Asia, and to the settled popu- 
lation of Turkestan is of the highest im- 
portance, since during the summer it 
forms the chief, and in winter, prepared in 
the shape of hay, the only fodder for cattle. 
It is of all the greater importance, because 
within the region populated by settled in- 
habitants there are no meadows. Soft herbs 
and other grasses that grow up in the early 
spring in certain parts of the steppes are 
quickly dried up by the hot rays of the 
sun, and give place to coarse, prickly stub- 
ble, or in any case to less nutritive grasses, 
that are in general unfitted for sheep, 
cameis or steppe cattle, and still less fitted 
for horses or the cattle of those who 
are setiled in the oases, and are 
thus closely confined to the fore-lands 
or rivers, and in most cases are far remov- 
ed from the steppes. The native lucern 
would seem to be a cattle fodder that can- 
not be replaced in countries so dry and so 
hot as Turkestan and the transcaspian pro- 
vince. Experiments have shown that native 
lucern, particularly where there -is:‘a lack 
of water, is vastly superior to the French in 
the crops it will yield, and that it is able 
to grow satisfactorily witha minimum supply 
of water, a supply so small that European 
lucern would perish from drouth. This pe- 
culiarity of the native lucern is to be ex- 
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FIELD CROPS 


plained by its peculiar formation, It posses- 
ses a very large root system, and its leaves 
are covered with thick down; this, in con- 
junction with a deep-cut orifice on the leaf, 
enables the plant on the one hand to im- 
bibe the moisture from the deeper layers 
of the soil, and on the other hand to ex- 
hale it in very small quantity.” 

Along the Volga river at the dry region 
experiment stations of eastern European 
Russia I found this plant doing well, and 
when I got to the desert and semi-desert 
regions I made careful study of the plant. 
Here were camels by the thousands, and 
clouds of dust often so thick that a wet 
sponge was found essential for relative 
comfort in breathing. I was so pleased with 
what was seen of this plant that I did 
not stop until fully eighteen thousand 
pounds of the seed was secured, chiefly 
from the cotton-growing sections among 
the Sarts or native Mohammedans. 

The main reason for making the over- 
land journey of over two thousand miles 
was to trace this plant to its northern 
limit, which was found to be near Kopal 
in Siberia, Seed was secured from eight 
different sources, but of course only small 
lots conld be obtained from the places visit- 
ei in the overland journey. The interest- 
ing, and to me the most surprising fact, is 
that the alfalfa which proved so hardy 
at Brookings was from the cotton section 
of Turkestan. So that the plant stands 
cold as well as drouth. This indicates that 
in this plant we have an alfalfa that will 
be hardy to our northern borders and prob- 
ably north into Canada. It is gratifying to 
the writer that the rough journey in Asia, 
in which the shadow of the death angel’s 
wings fell upon him more than once—or 
twice, has apparently resulted in giving the 
northwest as well as the southwest the 
hardy forage plant desired by Secretary 
Wiison. 

It will be well to note that I have no seed 
of Turkestan alfalfa to sell or give away. 
All the seed was distributed from Wash- 
ington and the U S dept of agri takes 
care of all applications. To those who lost 
their alfalfa fields last winter it will be 
gocd news that there is in existence an 
alfalfa hardier than the one now cultivated 
in America, which was brought over by the 
Spaniards. The original home of the alfalfa 
from Spain, in southern Europe and Asia, 
appears to have been warmer and moister 
than that of this new introduction. 


Starting Potatoes in the House. 


L. M, CLARK, PENNSYLVANIA, 








Two years ago as preparations were being 
made for early garden vegetables, I con- 
cluded to plant some early potatoes. As it 
was then early in March I was laughed at. 
But if cucumbers could be started in tin 
pans and tomato plants grown in boxes, 
while the temperature occasionally ran 
down towards zero, I did not see why po- 
tatoes might not be started ahead of time. 
As I felt sure they could not be transplant- 
ed easily, I looked around for something 
suitable to plant them in. I decided finally 
on strong pasteboard boxes. Filling these 
with rich mellow earth, I set them in a 
shallow wooden box, selected a variety of 
potatoes (the earliest we had on hand), cut 
them and planted three small pieces in each 
box, put the boxes in a warm place near 
the stove, and waited. 

I kept the ground moist, and in due time 
™my potatoes were peeping through the 
ground.. I moved them to a cool but sunny 
shelf by the window. On warm days I had 
them taken outside, bringing them in at 
night. Thus I kept them from growing pale 
and spindling, and also got them accus- 
tomed to the sun and wind. By the time 
the frost was out‘of the ground, so potatoes 
could be planted, my small’ field was be- 
ginning to show buds. ~ The ‘stalks were 
sturdy, dark colored and vigorous. In 


transplanting, the’ boxes were set into holes 
The 


ready; with fertilizer at the bottom. 





pasteboard-was slit down at each corner, 
and the earth was filled in around the roots 
without disturbing them in the least. Some 
cold nights came when my potato crop had 
to be covered. It is needless to state that 
the earliest potatoes eaten here that spring 
were from my window garden potato patch. 

Tight Foundation with Boards—When 
small buildings are erected upon the farm, 
there is a temptation, in the interest of 
economy, to omit the tight stone founda- 
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FIG 1. UP-AND-DOWN BOARDING. 


leaves the building open beneath and per- 
mits the cold winds to reduce the temper- 
ature of the building. A plan is shown in 
the cut, Fig 1, which obviates this. The 
walls are boarded up and down, using; 
matched cedar boards, and allowing these 
to extend to the ground, as shown. A little 
soil is then banked up against the lower 
end, which is grassed over quickly, making 
a tight foundation, that will last many 
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FIG 2. CROSSWISE BOARDING. 


years. If the framing is made to use cross- 
wise boarding, put on the latter as shown 
in Fig 2, using a wide cedar board to ex- 
tend from the sill down to the ground, and 
bank with a few inches of earth as before’ 
mentioned. The building can then be 
shingled or clapboarded. 





The Use of Molasses as a Stock Food 
is being tried to some extent by exper 
stations and individuals in sections near 
beet and cane sugar mills where it is cheap 
and plenty. No injurious effects have been 
noted and the results have been generally 
satisfactory and profitable. In limited quan- 
tities it promises to be useful for horses 
and fattening cattle. In a recent experi- 
ment on a large scale upon a sugar planta- 
tion in the Fiji islands a good cheap ration 
for 1270-lb horses was made of 15 lbs mo- 
lasses, 3 Ibs bran, 4 lbs corn and green cane 
tops, and effected a saving of $45 per head 
per annum. 





Horse Buyers Do Not Want Thin Ani- 
mals—A great many buyers in picking up 
stock throughout the country find that the 
horses do not have as much’: flesh as the 
market demands, 80 ‘take them to their 
feeding establishments and keep them for 
a month or two until the desired weight is 
secured. A large framed horse will put on 
100 lbs per month for a time if modérately 
thin to begiri with. 








ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


The Weeder in Modern Agriculture. 


When it was demonstrated that a soil 
mulch was necessary in the corn fields of 
the middle west as well as the fruit or- 
chards all over the United States, the mat- 
ter gf a shallow going instrument became 
a necessity. It has been largely supplied 
in the numerous surface working cultiva- 
tors known as weeders and used either as 
independent implements or attachments to 
the ordinary farm cultivator. That they 
have been the means of increasing the out- 
put of the farm and orchard there is no 
doubt. ° 

But everything must not be expected of 
the weeder. On a large as well aS a small 
scale, the best_crops cannot be raised un- 
less the ground has been well plowed and 
made thoroughly fine before seed is plant- 
ed. The exact depth of plowing cannot be 
arbitrarily stated for all sections of the 
country, as so much depends upon the char- 
acter of the soil, the amount of moisture 
available during the growing season and 
the climate in general. Broadly speaking, 
a deep loamy soil in a comparatively warm 
latitude, as, for instance, that of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska and the greater part of 
Illinois and Iowa, will give the bert results 
if the land is turned up each year to a 
depth of 6, 7 or even 8 inches. Of course 
this deep plowing must not be done at first. 
If the field has been plowed from year to 
year to a depth of five inches, go one inch 
deeper every year or at least every second 
year until the desired depth is reached. 

In a dry country where the soil is very 
loose deep plowing will be a detriment unless 
harrowing and compacting are well done. 
Go over the ground with drag, harrow, disk 
or sub-surface packer until the clods have 
been broken up and the loose ground com- 
pact enough to keep the winds from steal- 
ing away the moisture. After this is done 
a large storage re voir has been  pro- 
vided which will conserve moisture during 
the early part of the growing season and 
make it available for the needs of the plants 
during July and August. 

Ail this work, however, will be of no avail 
unless the upper two or three inches are 
kept loose and light. Here is where the 
weeder or fine tooth cultivator comes in. 
It is light, easily operated and so large that 
a considerable area of ground can be gone 
over in a day. If corn has been planted 
and the surface of the field becomes com- 
pacted, follow the planter with the weeder. 
If the rains come and “cake’’ the surface 
before the corn appears, go on the field as 
seon as it is dry enourh and break up this 
crust with the weeder. If weeds start and 
another rain hardens the surface before the 
corn is big enough for the regular cultiva- 
tor, go over it again with the weeder. The 
small teeth can go close to the hill without 
injuring it, thus breaking up the hardened 
soil close to the plants. 

The cultivation which is suitable for 
corn applies to all field and garden crops 
and not only can a weeder be used where 
the grains or vegetables are planted in 
rows, but in early spring when winter 
wheat and rye are several inches high and 
the surface of the ground is hard, the weed- 
er can be run over the fields with profit. 

The foregoing applies particularly to the 
deep, loamy soils. On cold, wet, compact 
soils the plowing must not be so deep, five 
inches probably being the limit. Moreover, 
it is not necessary to compact the ground 
after it has been plowed, but thorough 
pulverization is essential and this can usu- 
ally be accomplished by means of a disk 
or an ordinary harrow. After all this has 
been done, the upper surface must be kept 
loose by the use of the weeder, as is the 
case with lighter and warmer soils. 

{ In orchards and small fruit plantations 
the weeder has come to be an absolute 
necessity. In early spring the ground 
between the rows is plowed and harrowed 
and then every week or ten days depend- 
ing upon the weather, the weeder must be 





employed to keep the surface free from 
weeds and loose. The fruit grower who at- 
tempts to get along without frequent culti- 
vation is not progressive and in nine cases 
out of ten will fail. 





Systematic Tree Planting. 





The offer to give advice andfurnish work- 
ing plans to persons desirous to plant for- 
est trees, made last August by the division 
of forestry at Washington, has received 
immediate response from farmers in every 
part of the country. Although but a few 
months have elapsed since the offer became 
generally known, 118 applications have been 
received, and plans for 38 of these will be 
completed before the time for spring plant- 
ing to begin. A still larger number have 
asked for written advice, which does not 
require field inspection by the forest offi- 
cials. The treeless states have been quick- 
est to avail themselves of assistance, the 
number of applications being as follows: 
Kansas 38, Okla 19, Neb 12, N D 9, Iowa 6, 
Ind 5, Texas 5, Minn 4, Col 3, Wash 3, S D 
2, Cal 2, Ill 2, N Y 2, Ohio 1, Mo 1, Del 1. 

The majority of plans are for tracts of 
five to 10 acres, intended by prairie farmers 
to afford windbreaks and fuel supplies. A 
few plantings of 1000 and 2000 acres are be- 
ing made as experiments in raising forest 
crops for market in regions where such 
material is scarce. After considering these 
applications in order, the division has sent 
experts to study the conditions of as many 
as possible of localities which offered the 
best opportunities for object lessons to the 
public. Plans will be sent without delay 
to each owner, instructing him in detail 
how to plant, and recommending the spe- 
cies best adapted to his tract. 





Practical Onion Culture. 
Cc. C. BEALS. 





Onions, like some other farm crops, re- 
quire a large amount of labor to give the 
best results. But if given good cultivation 
and the weeds are kept down, they make 
nice large onions. On the average farm, 
onions are grown from sets, but the best 
are produced from seed, as there are not 
enough sets to go round. I have grown 
them from seed and have experimented on 
a small scale with planting the little ones 
the second year. This plan gave good re- 


turns, but I could not get enough little 
onions. 
The soil for onions should be fertile, 


sandy, well underdrained so that it will not 
pack after every rain. It is best to apply 
a good coating of barnyard manure, but a 
great objection is that it:always contains 
a large amount of weed seed. A fair 
amount of sand is an advantage if the soil 
is sufficiently retentive to resist drouths. 

Begin to get the soil in shape two or 
three years beforehand. First sow as much 
clover as possible, to increase the fertility 
of the soil. Also plant hoed crops to kill 
out as many weeds as possible, for weeds 
are one of the greatest barriers to success. 
Barnyard manure and hen manure are good 
fertilizers to be applied before planting. 
For the onions to make a good growth, the 
ground must be plowed as early as possi- 
ble, about the last of March, and not later 
than the 30th. They will make a crop plant- 
ed a month later, but they will get only 
half as large. The ground cannot be in too 
fine a condition and should be harrowed 
and dragged several times. I get the ground 
as free from clods and trash as possible, 
frequently raking it with a common garden 
hand rake. 

To plant the seed, which is generally the 
Wethersfield variety, I use a garden drill, 
which marks: the next row, has an adjust- 
able shovel and plants uniformly. I drill 
the rows about 13 in apart, planting 6 to 10 
seeds per foot. I would advise every farmer 
who plants very much garden to buy one 
of these drills, which sows any sized garden 
seed. I cultivate the onions as soon as they 
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are large enough. The ground soon packs and 
the weeds make an early start. They should 
be plowed at least after every rain, as the 
ground then runs together and crowds the 
young plants. They also have to be hand 
hoed, as the weeds cannot be plowed out 
of the row. For getting rid of these weeds 
I sometimes use a common knife. It is 
very hard work, whatever is used. 

The plow we use runs astride the row 
and is a double wheel hoe with double hoes. 
It has severa] attachments, some cutting 
horizontally and some cutting vertically. The 
former are best for cultivating the plants 
when .small, because they throw the dirt 
away from the row. When the bulbs begin 
to enlarge, the latter may be used. The 
onions are pulled as soon as the tops turn 
yellow. Then they are topped and dried 
and laid away on shelves so they will not 
heat. 


A Homemade Quack ‘Grass Killer. 








A perfect instrument for digging up the 
roots of such pests as quack grass ° and 
Canada thistles and the like is not in ex-* 
istence, but the little implement shown in 








the very well on 


illustration answers 
plowed ground. The head, a, is six inches 
square and six feet long. Into this head are 
inserted steel teeth, b, one inch square at 


the top, running to a sharp point. They 
are two feet long and are placed at an 
angle of 30 degrees with the tongue c. The 
tongue is fitted to the head, properly braced, 
and a seat so placed that a driver can ride 
if necessary and force the teeth to their 
full depth. The roots of the quack grass 
collect on these teeth and at intervals are 
removed by lifting the implement up as you 
would an old-fashioned hay rake.—[A. K. 
Cross, New York. 
silliest 

Plow Sod Shallow—Experience and ob- 
servation has demonstrated that a stiff sod 
skould not be turned as deep as stubble 
land, for the-reason that soil fertility works 
downward instead of upward, and when a 
heavy sod is turned under to the depth of 
nine or ten inches, it is plain that the de- 
caying vegetable matter will and does 
contain much that is soluble. The water 
that may fall in the form of rain naturally 
carries these soluble portions deeper down 
into the soil. This would do no harm if it 
was not for the fact that this soluble fer- 
tility is carried so deep as not to be avail- 
able for plant food. Hence turn under a 
sod to within two inches of the former 
plowing, and the following year to the usual 
depth of even a half inch or so deeper. The 
action of the sod has naturally made the 
soil below it richer in fertility. On well- 
drained soil a flat furrow is preferable to 
a lap furrow when turning sod.—[S. 





Evaporation from Different Soils—In 
some tests. made at the Colorado station 
as to the amount of evaporation from dif- 
ferent soils, it was found that from an up- 
land soil of mulatto color in which there 
was a small amount of clay and consider- 
able sand with enough lime to .cement ‘it - 
and render it quite hard, 1038 tons per acre 
evaporated during 85 days. From a - very 
fine black soil from the hilltop 527 tons 
evaporated. From a rich clay soil, very 
dark, 425 tons, and from a fine, light col- 
ored soil, commonly called gopher clay, 600 
tons. 
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Flower and Forest Sweets, 
How the Maple Trees are Tapped. 


Cc. P. HASKINS, OHIO. 





The tapping is done with a three-eighths 
inch bit, the single curved lip Cook bit be- 
ing used. If any work in the sugar bush 
requires skill, it is the tapping. Instruc- 
tions to our help are, Do not try to see 
how fast you can tap, but how well. A 
camp carelessly tapped means a cash loss 
of $100 or more during the season. This is 
too much to sacrifice to undue haste or 
carelessness. We tap low. Bore from 1% 
to 2 in deep, according to size of the tree. 
No particular side is favored, but just as 
the tree indicates. This gives amore uniform 
flow throughout the season, the south and 
east sides running best early, the north and 
west sides late. The bark is never rossed 
off. This is nature’s protection, and should 
be let alone. 

When the buckets are once hung on the 
spout, they remain until the close of the 
season; the only exception to this rule is 
near the close, when doubt exists as to an- 
other run. It is nearly as much work to 
go around and set up the buckets as it is 
to wash them, besides more or less waste 
before the last ones can be hung. The num- 
ber of times the buckets are washed de- 
pends largely upon the weather. Sometimes 
as often as twice a week, always as soon 
as any sediment forms on the bottom. Wa- 
ter for this purpose is taken around in the 
gathering tank, a small whisk broom is 
used for the buckets and a little swab to 
clean the spouts. 

The manufacture of inferior goods is 
a great curse to the maple sugar industry. 
It tends to destroy the demand for the 
prime article. It stocks up the market late 
in the season, leaving it without tone for 
the next crop. And worse than this, large 
quantities of this rank stuff are sold to the 
“city sugar bushes,” where a little of it is 
made to flavor a large amount of other ma- 
terial, which is then placed on the market 
to compete with the genuine article. The 
sugar maker suffers enough from adultera- 
tions without himself becoming a party to 
it. But, on the other hand, we should unite 
in waging a never-ceasing warfare on our 
common enemy. Our state laws amount to 
very little. They are not far-reaching 
enough. Nothing less than national legisla- 
tion, framed in the interest of producer and 
consumer alike and enforced by federal au- 
thority, can ever give to the maple sugar 
industry the protection it deserves. 





Some Dont’s for Sugar Makers—Don’t 
get mad if your envious neighbors say that 
you have put in granulatea sugar just be- 
cause your sugar looks pretty. To be lied 
about is one of the bitter rewards of siuc- 
cess. Don’t believe all you hear Talkative 
Agent say about new kinds of spouts or 
evaporators. Don’t wait until it ‘smells’ 
warm before you tap your sugar place; bet- 
ter be a week too soon than a week too late. 
Don’t think bluebirds are necessary to make 
—~4 run.—[C. C. Bicknell, Hampshire Co, 
Mass. 





Locating a Sugar House—If possible, 
build the sugar house on a sidehill. This 
will make it more convenient to run in the 
sap from a store tub, which by the way 
should never be inside of the sugar house, 
in the sugar season, as the warm air in- 
side will cause the sap to sour. The moré 
room in a.sugar house the better, so you 
can put in a lot of wood.—[C. C. B. 





In Numbering Hives it is much less fon- 
fusing to have detachable numbers. For- 
merly I used to paint the numbers on the 
front of the hives, but in hiving a swarm 
in a new hive onthe old stand, I got my 
apiary so mixed that it was difficult to dis- 
tingufish.-one. from -the other. -I now .use 
bress disk checks with thenumbers stamped 


on them. These are detachable, and the 
numbers can be kept in rotation. Every 
queen retains her own number as long as 
she lives. For instance, when No 1 queen 
swarms out with her bees, the old hive is 
set aside, and a new hive put in its place, 
the swarm. is. put into it and the number 
is taken from the old hive and hung on the 
new one, so No 1 queen is always No 1. 
This avoids all confusion in keeping the 
records, and the hives are always in regu- 
lar order.—[F, G. Herman. 





Arranging an Apiary where only a few 
bees are kept.és simple. Set the hives on a 
low stand. Where the hives run up in the 
dozens or hundreds, there must be some 
systematic arrangement to facilitate work 
among the bees, and so that the bees may 
know their own hives. 


In Moving Bees from one location to an- 
other better not attach the horses to the 
wagor until the load is on. Unhitch be- 
fore unloading, for if a bee should escape 
it would invariably sting the horses. 





A Box Greenhouse may be useful in 
houses that becorae very cold at night and 
in danger of freezing. A southern sub- 
scriber has one that is a large wooden box 
big enough to hold all her plants without 
crowding. It is left high enough in the 
back to prevent the tallest plants from 
touching the glass, and sloped toward the 
front, which should be low enough to ac- 
commodate the lowest growing plants. A 
glass sash is fitted on carefully, leaving as 


few cracks as possible for the cold to get - 


in. The sash should be so arranged that it 
may be removed in front or altcgether 
when necessary to water or work among 
the plants or to give them air. If the bot- 
tom is lined with tin or galvanized iron it 
will be easy tosyringe theplants at any time 
without wetting the floor and carpets. 
Mount the box on casters and provide han- 
dles so that it may be moved about the 
room and out on the piazza in bright sunny 
days. 





A Cloth-Covered Hotbed—A hotbed, 6 by 
15 ft in size, was covered with five sashes 
which were covered with oiled muslin in- 
stead of glass. The sash were made of 
boards, 1 by 2 in, with corners halved, nail- 
ed together with small wire nails and 
clinched on the under side. Middle braces 
were sprung in and tacked with small 
brads. Heavy unbleached muslin was 
stretched across the sash and securely tack- 
ed at the end and sides. Raw linseed oil 
and eggs were used in proportion of one egg 
to each pint of oil. The eggs were well 
beaten and the oil added gradually, stirring 
vigorously with a stick to mix them thor- 
oughly. The mixture was applied with a 
wide, flat paint brush, and a second coat 
given as soon as the first was dry.—[J. E. 
Morse, Wayne Co, Mich. 





Properly Preparing the seedbed for the 
reception of the seed for every farm crop is 
of the utmost importance. When a drill 
is used the ground should, be prepared in 
advance. Where seed is broadcasted an 
extra harrowing or rolling will be time well 
spent. With a common harrow 12 acres is 
rot a hard day’s work for one team, and in 
most cases the increase in crop would give 
you at least five dollars for the day’s work 
This is very good pay.—{S. 





Handy Garden Tools—In setting out 
plants I always use an old case knife to 
make a hole in the ground and also to take 
up the plants from the hotbed*or boxes. 
In setting out tomato plants I find it a good 
plan to put them in the ground in a slant- 
ing position, covering up some of the stem. 
Roots will soon grow from the stems.—[Bar. 
bara Brown, Benton Co, Ind. 


It is a good plan to divide the poultry run 
inte two parte and cultivate one-half each 


-year, 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


The Practical Poulterer. 
Varieties of Ducks. 


G. H. POLLARD, 





In regard to the different kinds of ducks, 
only one is worth mentioning for business 
purposes, and that is the Pekin. At the 
present time many are investigating the 
Indian Runner for market purposes, but 
the breed does not strike me as being a 
good one. Muscovys differ from the Pekins 
in that the duck and the drake are so wide- 
ly apart in the matter of weight. There 
is a difference of 2% to 3 lbs between the 
duck and drake. Thy are not so quick to 
mature and do not lay as early as the Pe- 
kin @ucks. The Indian Rinners are more 
of the type of a Leghorn fowl, are some- 





PRIZE PEKIN DUCK AT BOSTON SHOW. 


what variegated in color and dress only 
fairly well. Their slim build detracts from 
their value. 

The Rouen ducks represent fairly what 
are shipped into large cities as market 
birds; they come from the west largely, 
but experience teaches that they are not 
profitable, because they eat as much as any 
other bird and do not produce as much 
meat. They weigh 8 Ibs to the pair in good 
condition, but we can produce Pekins weigh- 
ing 10 to 12 lbs per pair with the same 
amount of food. The Rouen ducks dress 
with dark colored pin feathers at 10 weeks, 
so that classes them out. They are not a 
desirable duck. The Aylesburys are raised 
quite extensively in England, but very lit- 
tle in this counfry. They are very similar 
to the Pekin, but they tear more easily in 
dressing and are very hard to pick. 





Feeding Grit or Shells—The illustration 
shows a handy box for oyster shells or grit. 
It is filled at the top and 
is self feeding. For awvin- 
ter use as grit nothing 
is quite so good as the 
small quarry stone frag- 
ments which may be ob- 
tained for almost noth- 
ing at any stoneyard. 
These are kept on hand, 
sifted to the right size at 
the poultry supply stores 
and are now quite com- 
monly used by the best 
professional poultrymen. 
If there is no quarry or 
stoneyard nearby, a grit 
that will answer very 
well is a barrel or two of 
gravelly sand, some of which should be 
shoveled into the coop every week or two 
in winter. Oyster shells are not hard 
enough to take the place of grit.—[C. W. 
Shorter, Pa. 








GRIT BOX. 


For. Nests Infested with vermin, a sure 
remedy is carbolic acid diluted with water. 
Apply it-liberally to all parts of the nestbox, 











Among the Contestants. 


Any one member of the immediate fam- 
ily of a paid-up subscriber may contest. 
In such cases, state the name of subscriber 
and of contestant, The above is in reply 
‘to numerous inquiries. Our regular news 
correspondents are eligible. Each contest- 
ant can enter but once. If he keeps ducks, 
turkeys, etc, he may keep account of to- 
tal results, but the data should be so ar- 
ranged that the work of each class of poul- 
try can be separated at a glance. No, the 
award will not be made upon mere orna- 
mentation of the account book or any- 
thing of the kind. A special prize may be 
offered for the best illustrated account, in- 





cluding photos and drawings. If eggs are 
bought for hatching, the fact should be 
shown plainly in the account. Contestants 


should study carefully the conditions of 
the special prizes, as published from time 
to time. 


SOME RECENT PRIZE OFFERS, 


James §S. Case, Colchester, Ct, dealer in poultry 
supplies, will give $./ wort of MMS poultry 
fencing to the three best 2 .. from parties 
who buy direct of him —— now and April 1, 
1901, not less than M M8 fencing, as 
proven by receipted sus filed with report. Mr 

ase also contributes $60 worth of M M poultry 
fencing without restriction; total $100.00 

Benjamin _ J. Arnold, Lonsdale, R - two sittings 
R © B_Leghorns; two ' sitti B ocks, 
one RC B Leghorn cockerel for the leading one 
who contests with these breeds 

George A. Chapin, Hampden, Mass, $10 “worth of 
stock or eggs of either B or 

Samuel Cushman, Pawtucket, R Y ofc =e finest 
young African geese, value $20, or eggs from finest 
old African Toulouse or Embden geese at $4 per 
sitting — > FP Ree same amount, $20. jso_ trio 
Ley pe eds, $15, or eggs for hatching 

| per ition, same amount, $15. Also 

More r eds $20, or eggs at $2, $3 or $8, same 

amount, $20; total . ° * ° . 


11.00 
10.00 


55.00 





Handy Food and Drinking Crate— 
‘Where fowls are fed and watered from 
dishes or pans, especially those kept in 
confinement, they will waste the feed and 
dirty the water-by getting into the pans 
with their feet, or will upset the dish, scat- 





PROTECTION FOR FOOD AND WATER. 


tering the corn or other food and spilling 
the water. A good way to prevent this is 
to make a crate with a solid bottom and a 
tep that will lift on hinges. The sides are 
made of lath or other slats, nailed on far 
enough apart to allow a chicken to reach 
the food or water between them. They 
should be smooth, too, so that the feathers 


of the fowls will not be worn off or become | 


ruffied. It is especially a fine thing for 


drinking water.—{[J. L. Irwin. 





The Effect of Age of fowls upon egg 
production was tested for seven periods of 
«- days each at the W Va station. The 
three pens of pullets, 100 in each pen, laid 
during the experiment 6209 eggs. The old 
hens were three and four years old and 
laid 6349 eggs. The pullets gained 143 Ibs 
in weight and the old fowls 84. The results, 
however, do mot agree with experiments 
at other stations, and probably the appar- 
ent advantage of old fowls was due to un- 
‘usual conditions. 





‘Give a Warm Stew in the morning. Make 
lit the day before of vegetable peelings, 
lsmalt potatoes and kitchen scrapings of all 
kinds, boiled together until soft and sea- 
soned moderately with salt and pepper. A 
tablespoonful of red pepper to every 4 or 6 
jats of stew is a good stimulant to laying. 
Pour the stew into a trough, letting it an- 
{swer for morning drink also. During the 





THE POULTRY YARD 


day, however, they should have a kettle of 
fresh, clean, warmed water. Let them 
seratch busily for their supply of grain 
through the day. The best results have 
come to me from cracked barley and wheat 
in about equal proportions.—[M. A. D, C. 





Fair Profit—Our poultry house is made 
of a framework of posts and poles covered 
with hay and clover chaff. One end is 
boarded up and supplied with a window. 
We like this plan, since we 
new, clean house every year. The hens are 
fed mostly scraps from the table and a 
little grain at night. They are allowed to 
forage most of the time. For the year end- 
ing Oct 28, ’°99, we made $1 27 per hen clear 
gain.—[E. H. Aldrich, Indiana. 











More Eggs in Winter. 





Nothing on Earth will do 
it like Sheridan’s Powder. 


Thousands of successful Poultry-Keepers all 
over the country owe no small portion of their 
success to the practice of mixing with the mash 

food given to their coy! every day, a small 
ONDITION P 


uantity of SHERIDAN’S OWDER. 
tt has been used and indorsed by Poultry. Raisers 
over thirty years, and A \N IS of poultry. 


HERID DAM TION 
POWDER 


Is absolutely pure. It costs only one-tenth cent 
a day per henif you buy it in — e cans. It will 
increase the pre t from your this winter, 
To be profita at po ' pulletss aa ayearly. All 
your hens — be in condition to lay daily while 


are high. It assures_perfect assimilation 
the food” elements needed to produce eggs. 
feed dealers. 


it is sold by druggists, grocers an 
If you can’t the — send to us. 
ack, 25 cts; five, © $3. Large two-'b, can, $1.20. 
ix cans, exp. yaie Sample Cg te polite 
paper free. . JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masé. 





Anima Meac 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


Cc i 
The Bowker 43 chatiam st BOSTON i 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 





$4,000 ‘::°150 


We have spent $4,000 on our new boo! 












= | ‘‘How te Money with Poultry a 
~~ — Incubators.” It telisit all. Leading pou 
Py men hav: written special articles for it. 1 

s Gyph im, Ilustrated. It’s as good as 

ers Incubator 
Gyn! — bent, Ont fee fen othe 
mac. ie, ¢c sar Tree. 2 
GELF-VeuTiLating in stam pe for $4,000 book No.51 . 
Address nearest office. CYPHERS: INCUBATOR oe. 
Boston, Mase. ayland, N. YW. Chicago, Hil. 
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The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 
simple, durable and easily oper- 
ated; 168 page es contain- 
ing information and testi 
Sent free. 


monials# 
GEO. ERTEL CO. 








5 Cents Each For Names 
Mention this. paper, send lic and the names of 2 
neighbors who raise poultry, aid we will = you 
our monthly popes for: one year. » Regular’ price 25¢ 
*cPaND Sam] le copy free, 


ULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


can have a | 














FREE 


There is a little book that is making 
money for poultrymen everyday. We 
are going to send you one free. Send 


your address at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, IH. 


A MORNING MASH. 3 








Ww new ee abnve- things 
> about artificial incuba- 
: tion. Our machine is 
made for people for whom 
yj the best is none too good. 
| [OWA INCUBATOR CO., 525 E. 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
















aresoid 
at very low prices and guaran- ( 
teed to please everv customer.send 
6 cents for our 150 page cataiogue, 
whica contains full descriptions 
of a eo Te and tells how 

success- 
Plans tor poultry and brooder oak, vad 





fully. 
_ Moines Incubator Co., Box 104, Des Moines, la. 

















DON’T BUY AN INCUBATOR | 
ona) be 4 beteeo une 
PREMIER Ji 1ER JMGUBATOR oo on trial. This evi- 


a child can 
eg ‘First os World's Also sole 
Catalogue tnd Po Poultry Helps Sem. Plans 

an ans 
— Houses ete., 25 eta. 
COLUMBIA DNCUBATOR CO., 63 Adame Rt, Delaware City, Del. 
“The Premier Incubator, made by the Columbia 
Incubator Cserneey, & is the incubator which = the 
Diploma of Honor and Silver Medal at the 
great Nat. Export Exposition held at Philadelph: ia.’ 














HATCH I rah erect eth 
her—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator, 
Cuties tree. Fotante She enone oars per oot. of 
Tus. Catalog. § GEO. H. STAHL, pose mL 

























30 DAYS" Tra 

Before you pay acent. Hot Water er Hot Air 

Send 4 cents for No. 18 Catalog of valuable information and 
BUCKEYE 


testimonials, INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
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GLOBE ae 
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in any climate. nd for catalogue, 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR ag ne Homer City, Pa. 
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Better Combinations of Farm Feeds. 
ROBERT C, MORRIS, 

Last fall I made an estimate of the tons 
o: oat, wheat, cowpea, soy bean straw, 
etc, in our stack lot that was useless as 
feed because animals could not eat it. I 
turned to a table of the feeding values and 
found a waste of several hundred dollars 
on one farm. What would be the loss 
on all farms in the aggregate? The prob- 
lern was how to reduce that mass of 
coarse food so that animals could eat it 
and get the nutritive value out ef it. 

I could shred the fodder, or cut it, Trials 
with both have not been satisfactory. The 
first left it too coarse and the animal had 
too much work to masticate it. The cut- 
ter left sharp ends that made the gums 
scre. Both made sore teeth and that made 
a serious loss. I tried grinding the cut 
fodder, but that greatly increased the cost, 
so gave that up. Neither machine could 
he!p us with 30 or 40 tons of soy bean and 
cowpea straw. It was in the two latter 
that the protein element was so rich and 
my tables told me if I could get it out it 
would save my buying mill feed, oil or cot- 
tonseed meal. I finally found a cutting 
mechine which had a crushing or grinding 
attachment just below the knives. With 
this I cut fodder, sheaf oats, soy bean and 
cov pea straw and kaffir corn, and blended 
them in proper proportion to make a bal- 
anced ration. From the material my neigh- 
bors waste, I am feeding what proves it- 
self, at the milk pail, butter tub, with 
young stock, with fattening animals, horses 
preparing for sale, to be the best rough- 
ness I have ever used. 

My ration this year is made for young 
stock, idle horses and dry cows. For milk- 
ers and fattening animals I add the neces- 
sary concentrated feeds. Next year I will 
grow more kaffir corn and, with unthreshed 
soy beans and cowpeas, will make an ideal 
Gairy ration, and will not need to buy one 
pevnd of mill feed, oil or cottonseed meal. 
TI will also raise everything needed to make 
a ration for fattening animals. I will sim- 
ply cut and crush whole corn fodder (ears 
and stalk), increase the soy beans a little, 
and in this will have a feed rich in nitro- 
genous elements. 

The skin, hair and droppings show ex- 
actly the physical condition of an animal. 
A visit to my stable shows a glossy hair, a 
soft, silken skin, firm, hard flesh, droppings 
in consistency and color very nearly like 
the stock was on good June pasture. Dead 
looking hair and harsh skin mean that the 
blood is thick and sluggish, the kidneys 
overworked, the sewerage of the body in- 
sufficient. A soft, mushy flesh means too 
much fat or tallow in proportion to the lean 
meat. Black, hard droppings indicate in- 
ternal fever, especially of the bowels. Such 
animals let the most of the nutrition in the 
food pass through them undigested. Soft, 
mushy droppings carry off the food con- 
tent, charged with richness. The hard 
droppings show a want of  nitrogen- 
ous, mucilaginous elements; the soft, exces- 
sive fat in feeds. Good feeders will know 
this; Men who are making no money dairy- 
ing or feeding must learn it. The milk cow 
that shows either extreme is giving a food 
very dangerous to young children, fatal to 
many babies. Beef from such stock is not 
fit for human food. The flesh cells are in 
part made up of broken down, dead tissue. 
It is no wonder that butchers eat very little 
meat. Farmers, get ready to furnish 
healthy meat or the pure food law will get 
you. 

Following are some other advantages this 
kind of feed and method of feeding will 
have over the silo: It is admitted that the 
silo adds nothing to the feed; it must be 
filled when the crops are at certain stages 
of maturity, thus making it impossible to 
properly mix or blend the various crops. 
The number of animals must bear a ratio 
to the superficial area of the silo, or the 
silage will spoil. 
kaffir corn and probably sorghum are in 
their prime, and at the season when the 
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At the time this fodder, . 


FEEDING PROBLEMS 


days are long and it is nice to handle it, 
sheaf oats, wheat, soy bean and cowpea 
straw and poor hay will be at their driest 
stage. When cut, the moisture not fully 
dried out of the fodders will be absorbed 
by the other crops and no excessive heating 
or molding will result. The fine cutting 
and crushing - will allow it to pack very 
solid, thus excluding the air and retaining 
the nutrition and aroma to show later in 
the milk and butter. My barn mows I 
shall make into dry silos. This “dry en- 
silage’’ will make pound for pound of but- 
ter and pound for pound of animal growth 
as compared with the costly silo. In the 
future I shall only sell dairy, fowl and meat 
products, hay and wheat. I will feed every- 
thing else, thus keeping the fertilizing ma- 
terial on the farm, and soon realize my ideal 
of growing two animals where I now grow 
only one. 





Economical Dairy Cows. 





In discussimg the difference in the value 
of cows G. A. Smith of the Geneva exper 
sta calls attention to the record of three 
cows. The three cows were given the same 
attention, same treatment in every way 
and had for a daily ration 40 Ibs of ensi- 
lage, 6 lbs of alfalfa hay, 3% lbs of wheat 
bran, 3% Ibs of malt sprouts and one of 
linseed meal. The cost of keeping each 
cow per year was $47.50. When the pro- 





$49.70, No 2 produced 660 Ibs of cheese, which 
brought $58.40,. resulting in a profit of $11.90, 
and No 3 produced 403 lbs of cheese, which 
sold for $16.27, this cow again resulting in 
a loss amounting to $11.23. Cow No 1 was 
a pure-bred Jersey, while the other two 
were grades, 





Sheep Raising on the Coast is one of the 
most profitable industries. While there are 
many sheep here now, they ought to be in. 
creased tenfold; for if they are kept where 
they can get to the shore in winter, they 
can be carried through very cheap and in 
the interior where fish pomace can be had, 
it has been proved to be one of the cheap- 
est and best foods that can be obtained.— 
[A. S. Farnsworth. 


About Growing Broom Corn—Broom 
corn and sorghum are closely allied and re- 
quire about the same kind of cultivation. 


.Provide a fine seedbed and drill in the seed 


with a common two-horse corn planter. 
Implement dealers supply dropping plates 
with sufficiently small holes. The rows should 
be about 3 ft 4 in apart and the drill ought 
to drop 5 to 7 grains in the hill, with the 
hills 10 to 12 inches apart in the row. This 
is for good black prairie 6r bottom land. 
For thinner soil about 40 to 50 stalks to the 
rod is sufficient to give good, long, even 
brush. A shed 48 ft long and 16 ft wide, 10 





MR FOOS AND SOME OF HIS FINE SHORTHORNS 
Although an old man, Mr John A. Foos of Marion Co, Ohio, still takes great pride in his 


Shorthorn cattle. 


and is a heavy feeder, producing many fine animals. 
of ‘“‘tops” are frequently bought for export. 
“In summer I let them run in pasture, without extra feed. The calves run 
In winter my cattle have a shed for shelter, and 


Foos says: 
with their dams until weaning time. 


He lives in what is known as Sandusky Plains, a very fertile region, 


It is from this section that carloads 
Concerning his plan of raising cattle, Mr 


are fed oats and corn mixed, with all the hay they want. The cows are fed in a lot 


around a straw 
two years old.” 


pile. 


They get shock corn and stover. 
The splendid cows and calves shown in the illustration demonstrate that 


I do. not breed my heifers until 


good results can be obtained without fancy barns and complicated feeding rations, pro- 


vided the feeder understands his business. 
vice-president of the county agricultural society. 


raiser, having settled here in 1831. 


duct was sold as butter, the result was as 
follows: No 1 produced 8000 lbs of 5.6 per 
cent milk from which was made 550 Ibs 
of butter which sold at $103, a profit of 
$55.50, No 2 produced 6000 Ibs of 4 per cent 
milk from which was made 276 lbs of but- 
ter, which sold for $55.20, a profit of $7.70, 
No 3 produced 4600 lbs of 3.8 per cent milk, 
from which was sold 191 lbs of butter for 
$38.20, a loss of $9.30. 

When the product was sold as milk at 2c 
per quart the difference was not so marked. 
Cow No 1 produced 3720 gts which sold for 
$74.40, yielding a profit of $26.90, No 2 2790 
ats which brought $55.80, the cow producing 
a profit of $8.30, No 3, 2140 qts, which sold 
for $42.80, the cow resulting in a loss of 
$4.70. 

When the product was sold as cheese the 


first cow produced 1081 lbs, which sold for 
Yc per Ib, bringing $97.20. or a profit of 


Mr Foos has been a township trustee and 
He is a successful farmer and stock 


ft to the eaves, will hold 40 acres. Set posts 
8 ft apart each way. Get 1x4 inch boards 
16 ft long and nail crosswise with the length 
of shed. Begin at bottom to nail on boards 
and nail 4 in from ground, then leave a 
space of 4 in, following with another board, 
and so on. This makes a good drying shed. 
[McClellan Eversole, Illinois. 

» 





English Ration for Horses—One of the 
great express companies of London allows 
each horse per day about the following 
ration: Corn 13 lbs, oats 3 Ibs, peas 1 Ib, 
beans 1 Ib, hay 7 lbs, cut straw 3 lbs—a 
total of 28 Ibs, Another company in south 
London feeds as follows: Corn 7 Ibs, oats 
7 Ibs, beans 1 Ib, hay 11 lbs, straw 3 lbs—a 
total of 29 lbs. British cavalry horses are 
allowed 10 lbs of oats and 12 Ibs of hay on 
ordinary feed. When in active service the 
oats are increased to 15 Ibs. 














Do Not Discard Good AMilkers.* 


EMMBET MILLER. 





Farmers are beginning to learn that it 
costs no more to keep good stock than poor, 
and in fact considerably less in most cases. 
The only excuse, then, for keeping razor- 
back hogs and scrub cattle is the fact that 
the foundation stock of the improved breeds 
is somewhat high-priced. For a number of 
years, however, good animals could be had 
at reasonable prices. At any rate, splendid 
individuals of high grade are valuable, 
although they are not thoroughbreds. By 
careful selection and, breeding these give 
good satisfaction. 

In this section, farmers are taking more 
interest in beef cattle and are discarding 
their Jerseys for Shorthorns, Polled-Angus 
and Herefords. The increase in the price 
of beef for the past year is largely respon- 
sible for this. It is a question in my mind, 
however, whether good milk and butter 
cows should be discarded altogether and 
breeding for beef alone be followed. Some 
claim that because of butter substitutes, 
prices for first-class produet will not again 
be high. My-advice would be to go slow, 
and if you want to raise beef cattle, replace 
a part of your milking stock, but hold on 
to your best Jerseys. 

Another noticeable change in this section 
is that more stock is being held by farmers 
until three years old. The local demand is 
very strong for veal calves, and it is a great 
temptation to sell these rather than hold 
them until two or three years old. I think 
it is a poor practice, as the mature animal 
is ‘more profitable and is valuable in keep- 
ing up the fertility of the soil. 





Keeping Each Cow’s Record—The scales 
and a record sheet ought to be at hand 
when the cows are milked. Then each cow’s 
milk can be weighed and a record made of 
the amount, so that one ‘can’ tell what ‘his 


cows are doing—whether each cow is pay- 


74, 


“—- 








ing her way and something more, or 
whether some of them are running the 
dairy in debt. The percentage of cream 


which each cow’s milk affords ought to be 
known to the dairyman. He can gain the 
information by the Babcock test, or (ap- 
proximately) by setting a quart of the milk 
in a straight-sided vessel and noting the 
proportion of cream to the whole depth. 
Then with a record of the amount of milk 
given by each cow, the value of her week- 
ly anl monthly product beeomes instantly 
known. Have a record sheet and keep it on 
a hinged board behind the cows, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 


Skillful Dairymen Needed—Young men 
should be schooled in the business of butter 
making.. The dairyman should know more 
in regard to caring for the dairy cow. We 





need better trained cow feeders. Good. but- 
ter cannot.be made without good milk. In 
the preparation of food for the dairy cow 
the silo is coming to.the front. Clover:still 
holds its place in-the dairy and is recom- 
mended for the-dairy farm. . Wherever the 
stables are poorly ventilated, the cows are 
more liable to contract diseases. There is 
more profit in winter dairying than in sum- 
mer. A cow fresh in the fall should give 
more milk during the year than any other 
kind. Do not rely upon the Babcock test 
alone, but use the scales with it. A 
good cow is a good cow, no matter to what 
breed she belongs. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep the stable clean. The best 
milker is the fastest milker. At the college 
farm we use a brush before milking, and 
strain the milk through two or three thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth. Milk should be 
cooled ag quickly as possible.—[Prof C. D. 
Smith, Michigan. 


The Colt’s Usefulness will depend 
largely upon the feed and care given dur- 
ing the first year of its life. Feed for goed 
bone and a large development of muscle. 
Both depend largely upon the character of 
the food given. 


Why the Best? 


Because the most simple; 
Because the most. durable; 
Because neatest-looking: 
Because the best material] is 
= used ; 
Because the most perfect in 
workmanship ; 
Because the cream is the 
finest ; 
Because they skim clean 
forever an 
Because they are safe. 
No. other farm separator 
equals the Sharplesin a single 
one of these -particulars. We say it advisedly 
ga y:- A free trial. Send for Catalogue 
oO. . 








The Sharples. Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. West Chester, Pa. 
. CHICAGO. U. S.A. 





THE BEST BUTTER 
AQUATIC CREAM i‘ SeFAnaToR. 


It takes all thecream out of milk, expels al! foul odors 
and impurities in two hour’s time. Better than an 
-_"~e less than bald sa mash. For 
cow to 40. 't get out of order. ° & nce 
poem. Ae “ty 1. Pus tslones eaten. 
oa * Reltable Agents Wanted. 


Aquatic Cream Sep’ tor Co. 169 Factory Sq. Watertown, N.Y. 









SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


3 pemetes easy to operate ;durable ;saves half the 
& labor. Butter- making simplified. More and bet- 
& ter butter. Farmers’ and Agenis’ -m Price 
< $2.50; worth $100, Send »tamp for particulars. 
Automatic Cream Separator Co, box4,Quiney I 





Wanted 





KENTUCKY | ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


The Best, Lightes Secure, Easiest Pui 
the Cheapest. vor eee and nates Amey 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


A 
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NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


.. JAN. Ist marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “Dairy” sizes of 
De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
“ Alpha’’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
than ever placed in a class 
by themselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanpoteH & Canat Sts., 74 CorTLanoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


SEPA 


on to Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND gg 


NATIONAL soperat 


or 
Free book tells all sbout it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 


































cases—on es and 

skin diseases on horses, cows, and domestic 4 fantnals 
that were declared incurable; on oa, 5 mud fever, 
ange on dog, hoof root on 


Severest trials and tests on chronic 


Veterinary Pixine 


proved the one successful remedy. Absolutel most 
simulating, penetrating any Booting of uae 
” and sooth —_= of un- 

falling seepaecion. The most scientific positive cure 
ovee produced. costs nothing if it fails. mey re- 
unded—that’s our faith—our absolute Guucamtes that 


it twill not fail. 
PRICE {isin tex Boc.y 7% os mailed ya cal 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y¥. 


SHIEPRERD 3 MANUAL 


Sy HENRY STEWART. It isso in 
Sremer: 8 son who has never kept Pete thy Md se 
to manage a flock suecessfully, and yet so ye teat 
the experienced shepherd may gather many sugg 
from it. The results of personal experience of some y2ars 
with the characters of the various modern breeds eep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Can d the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
fect, as well as the methods of nt called for 
ander or circumstances, are here ga thered. Illustrated. 
©. Postpaid, $1.00 


ee as 
of this and many other 
ONANGE JUDD OO_62 Lafayette PL bow beets 
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tien to GIVING 
the U. S 
TORS 


No. 9. 
8. 


We furnish a 
== Apparatus. 


IF YOU COMPARE THE PRICES AND CAPACITIES OF 
: THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 


with those of other makes and bear 
MORE on THE? MONEY, SKIM 
RUN BASIER, LAST LONGER 
S.sso the BEST 


1900 or “New Century” entury” Prices and Capacities. 
Low Frame. 175 


Catalegue 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt, 







and M MOST PROFITABLE 










Capacity 150 to 
= 225 to 250 “ 
gre: 275 to 300“ 
o 350 to 400 “* $100.00 
« 458 to 500 “ 
* 650 to 700 “ 


lete line of Dairy and Creamery 
Snecter the cating: 
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Cheap Hotbeds and Forcing Houses. 


For starting all early vegetables, a hot- 
bed or greenhouse is absolutely necessary. 
The hotbed may be simply a frame of 
boards set over a pile of manure and cov- 
ered with a glass or muslin sash, or it may 
be an expensive structure made by exca- 
vating a pit and building a masonry wall 
of bricks and mortar. This is the best 
sort of hotbed and when once built will 
last for many years and give better satis- 
faction than any other style. But the ex- 
pense is something which the majority of 
farmers and gardeners cannot afford, so 
that a pit lined with two-inch plank is the 
next best substitute. But where gardening 
is carried on on a large scale a small forcing 
house ora hotbed heated by a small stove 
will be found much more economical and 
satisfactory. The forcing house contains 
a larger amount of air and can be run at 
a more uniform temperature. 


A CHEAP FORCING HOUSE, 


The ordinary style of forcing house, 
heated with steam or hot water pipes un- 
der the benches, is of course the best, but 
one in which bottom heat is given by a flue 
made by extending the pipe from the stove 
under the benches is quite satisfactory. 
Very good results have 
been obtained by John 
Frazer of Washington 
Co, N Y, one of our 
garden contest prize 
winners, by using a 
house which was heat- 
ed with three stoves, 
one at each end and 
one in the middle. 

The house was 70x20 
ft, divided into a cen- 
ter bed 9%x62 ft and 
two outside beds ns t 
to the wall, each 3% ft 
wide. All seed was 
sown in rows 4 in 
apart. One outside bed 
was planted early in 
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east. The manure must be well handled 
so that the fermentation may be prolonged. 
Rich, fresh horse manure gives a quick, 
fierce heat and soon subsides. Mix it with 
leaves or half rotten straw, put in a pile 
and turn over two or three times at inter- 
vals of two or three days to get it well 
heated throughout. Put in the pit, tramp 
down firmly and evenly and put on the 
sash. After the heat has subsided to 90 de- 
grees, put on 4 to 6 in of soil_and when 
this is well warmed up sow the seed in rows 
4to6in apart. Water with a fine rose and 
tepid water as needed. Give air on pleas- 
ant days and protect during cold nights 
with a covering of salt hay. straw mats or 
old carpets. 
A FARMER’S HOTBED. 


A hotbed such as is used by a large num- 
ber of gardeners and farmers is thus de- 
scribed by J. E. Morse of Michigan, who 
won the grand garden prize of $750: The 
bed was 6x12 ft, sunk 2 ft below the surface 
of the ground. In making the framework, 
hemlock lumber one inch thick was used 
and posts 2x4 in at each corner and midway 
between. At the north side, the framework 


extended 1 ft above ground; at the south, 
it extended 6 in above, giving a 6-in slope 
The glass used in fitting 


to the sash. 


INTENSIVE GARDENING 


heat to"escape. After the third day I sow 
the seeds. Great care must be taken that 
the earth is warm all through. When the 
plants are about 4 in high, transplant to a 
cold frame, which is made on the same 
plan as the hotbed, except with a cover- 
ing of cloth instead of glass.” 





What Should a Garden Contain? 


E. 8S. PHELPS, 





This will depend largely upon the size 
and tastes of the family. It must contain 
what we might call the standbys, such as 
sweet corn, potatoes, beans, peas, cabbages, 
tomatoes and beets. In addition, I would 
add a large asparagus bed of some mam- 
moth variety, a good strawberry bed of the 
best sorts, currants, gooseberries, black- 
berries and other small fruits with a good- 
sized bed of rhubarb. I have tested many 
varieties of small fruits and vegetables 
and have discarded the greater part. No 
one can tell their value by the testimony 
of seedsmen and peddlers. A test is the 
only certain way. In Illinois, I used to 
raise many bushels of raspberries, but here 
it is difficult to get them to grow. Besides 
the vegetables and fruit mentioned above, 
I would add salsify, carrots, radishes and 
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March to radish and 
celery plants in alter- 
nate rows, the radishes 
being harvested before 
the celery plants need- 
ed the room. The other 
beds were planted to 
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lettuce, cauliflower, 
pepper, tomato, Prize- 
taker onion, beet and 
cabbage seeds. About 
100,000 celery plants 
were grown on the one 
bed. Toward thelast of 
April, sods were in- 
verted on the benches 
on which were planted 
cucumber and melon 
seeds. These were set in the open ground 
about June 1. 

The hotbed should be placed on land al- 
ways free from flooding and with good 
subsoil drainage, protected from the north 
and west winds and facing south or south- 








HOTBEDS AND COLD FRAMES. 





A FARMER’S CHEAP BUT 


sashes was 8x10. Horse manure, which 
had been cured under shelter, freed from 
coarse litter and forked over a number of 
times, was solidly tramped down in the bed 
to a depth of 18 in. The sashes were then 
put on, and left for four days before add- 
ing the soil. After covering with soil, the 
bed was let stand for four days. This al- 
lowed the soil to warm up and weed seed 
to germinate. It-was then raked over fine 
and even, and the soil firmed lightly with 
a wide board before sowing the seed. 

A quick way of making up hotbeds is 
followed by W. H. McMillan, a large Wis- 
consin market gardener. He says: “I haul 
three good loads of coarse manure for each 
frame, pile it up and let it stand for five 
or six days, then fork it over into another 
pile, when it will begin to heat, and then 
pile it over again, and when it is steaming 
well I pace off the size of the frames, 
spreading the manure evenly, 15 in larger 
each way than the frames, and tramp it 
down firm. I then place the frames, bank 
them up well and put on the sagh, and 
leave it for’ sevén or eight days. hen if 
the manure is heated evenly, put on about 
4 in of. good. earth and let down a sash 
-at each end about 6 in to allow the rank 


EFFECTIVE GREENHOUSE 


parsnips. Of course the likes and dislikes 
of every family must govern the plan to a 
large extent. 

In raising tomatoes, I put but one plant 
ina place. Set the plants in rows 4 ft apart 
and the plants 4 ft apart in the row. Get 
only the best kinds and those that you 
know are valuable. Of most vegetables, se- 
cure very early and late varieties, so that 
you will have them throughout the sea- 
son. A good garden must be well plowed 
and spaded and then harrowed or raked, 
so as to make fine the seed bed. Then the 


seed must be well planted,. not too deep 
nor too shaliow. After the plants are up, 
give thorough cultivation, keeping the 
ground well stirred and clear of weeds. The 


wheel hoe must be used freely in a well- 
kept garden. One man can do more with 
it in two hours than he can in a whole day 
with the old-fashioned kind. 


—— 


Good Tomatoes—I grew the Sione and 
Imperial last year. They grew over 6 ft 
high.. Both are good tomatoes; the first is 
a little earlier and is firmer; the other has 
the better flavor. Both are large; smooth 
and a good red in color.—[E. Clearwaters, 
tInd. 








Raising Lettuce Under Glass. 


W. E. STONE, 





Lettuce growing is the winter business of 
most of the Mass and RI greenhouse gar- 
deners. Growing the crop requires about 
three months. Besides steam heat, under- 
ground warmth is furnished by from 6 in 
to 1 ft of stable manure. The manure will 
keep its life and furnish heat for one crop 
or may be used for the second, if some new 
is added. 

A crop ready for market Jan 25 was sown 
Oct 14 in a starting bed. When of a fair 
size the plants are set about 3 in apart in 
another bed and are again transplanted 
when large enough. The top soil in all the 
houses is about 12 in deep. Watering is an 
important part in raising indoor crops. 
Experience is the only guide as to the fre- 
quency required. As a rule, heavy ground 
will hold water longest. Sometimes one 
watering will last the plants two weeks, 
while with light, sandy ground a supply is 
needed two or three times a week. Water- 
ing to excess seems to make the roots of 
the plants tender and the leaves are more 
likely to wilt under too much heat. 

Burning and rotting are the chief sources 
of loss. The former gives less trouble in 
December; for during that month the sun’s 
rays are not of sufficient strength to be 
dangerous. Rotting is more feared during 
lack of heat from the sun. Burning is most 
experienced in January and later. Rotting 
may be guarded against by sterilizing the 
soil throughout, and burning may some- 
times be prevented by keeping the temper- 
ature down. 

The principal market for lettuce is New 
York. Price and sale depend largely upon 
competition. The shipment of outdoor crops 
of lettuce from the south puts the price 
down, but when the southern supply is cut 
off by frost or exhausted, the price received 
for R I greenhouse products is very fair. 
A barrel of lettuce holds from 4 to 7 dozen 
‘and fetches per doz anywhere from 87%c 
down. 


TT 

Starting Vegetables Under Glass—In 
this cool climate vegetables can be for- 
warded by the use of the cold frame. Horse 
manure and phosphates are good fertilizers 
for this purpose. If we desire lettuce, cu- 
cumbers, radishes, etc, early in the season, 
we can obtain them several. weeks earlier 
by employing the cold frame rather than 


,wait for the outside soil to get in condition 


to receive and germinate the seed. Pota-> 


toes can be started early under glass and 
when the plants. are from. two to four 
inches high, they can be transplanted with 
impunity, thereby gaining from two to 
three weeks’ time. After starting tomatoes 
in the house, and after the plants have 
fully recovered from the effects of trans- 
planting I find that in the frame _ they 
grow finely until the weather admits of 
their being placed in the open ground. In 
this climate tomato seed should be sown 
from the middle of March to the middle 
of April, as the plants require from seven 
to ten weeks’ growth before exposing to 
open planting. It is not really safe here 
to place them out before the 10th of 
June.—[George Underwood, Maine. 


For Successful Tomato Culture—Quick 
germination and steady growth are essen- 
tial to a good yield. Sow the seed in rich 
soil in March and keep warm and moist. 
When plants are 2 in high, transplant in 
fresh soil 4 in apart. Keep in good light, 
with less water. Transplant the second 
time, and when the weather is warm and 
fine plant in the open field. The dwarf va- 
rieties need richer soil than the taller kinds. 
I raise the Fordhook Fancy in this way 
with the very best results. I sell large 
quantities of these plants, put in boxes 6x8 
in, 12 plants in each box. This variety gives 
the best satisfaction, as the plants look well 
when young, and need no support. The 
fruit is beautiful.—[Alfred Fuller, Cattarau- 
gus Co, N Y. 





SOME EARLY CROPS 


“He That is Angry 
Is Seldom at Ease.” 


This is true, also, of the person who 
has rheumatism, which is a most annoy- 
ing and painful disease. Fortunately, 
however, it may be completely cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine has 
given ease and comfort to thousands who 
once suffered from rheumatism. 

_ Rheumatism — “I had rheumatism 
three or four years Could not dress nor 
undress. Hood’s Sarsaparllla did me 
good and I am now able to do all my 
work.”” Fannie L. Derricotte, Athens, Ga. 

Be sure to get Hood’s and only Hood's 

Sarsaparilla, because 
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HOICE Vegetables will always 
find a ready market—but only that 
farmer can raise them who has studied 
the great secret how to obtain both qual- 
ity and quantity by the judicious use of 
No fertilizer 
for Vegetables can produce a large yield 
unless it contains at least 8% Potash. 
Send for our books, which furnish full 
We send them free of 


well-balanced fertilizers. 


information. 
charge. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


SEED stpety FREE! 


ees of seeds of 
40 papers of vege 
(popular mal for us at 5c each, and we will help you 

sell by furnishing 8 Seed Due-Bills.. We give 

Watches, Suits, Clothing, Ladies’ Dresses, and 
your choice of many other useful articles as premi- 
ulms, or we allow a cash commission. No money re- 

quired in advance; er write us a postal, statin 
_ accept this offer (nam ng thls journal) and we will 
list by mail the 40 Fe gS of seeds, Due-Bills,and ig ur 
KING CO., Richmond, Va. 


BEST SEEDS : sem earess 


cents each, YOUR OWN SELECTIONS, No 
blow or humbug, but the plain truth. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


SIECEL,the Spadianeasitele iid 









for the least money 
All Seeds in PAPERS 





WHITON'S WHITE MAMMOTH POTATOES 


yielded 52 bus. more 
per acre at Ohio Fx- 

eriment. Station 
han Carman No. 3 
Write for catalogue of 
Corn and Potatoes. 


W. W. WHITONR, 
Box 5, Wakeman, O. 








First size 434 cts.; 3 to 4 ft. 344 cts.; 
2 to 3 ft. 2}4cts. each. all 1 year 
from bud, healthy and thrifty; no 
Official certificate with each shipment. Sample by 
Trees kept durmant 


PEAGH TREE 


scale. 
express if wanted. Ship any time. 
until May 10th. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





R catalogue of 600 Agricultural Books. ad 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New Fork or 
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PLANTING—the reliable new Ever- 
rt also the Elberta and other choice vari- 
eties. Japan Plums, roved sorts. Select 
assortment small fruits. Prices for the above very rea- 
sonable. Address Nurseries, Milford,Delaware, 

Pium, $6 per 100; Peach, 3c. Catalog free. 


TREES sisi. ez ot Fee pose 


Maine Seed Potatoes. 


Grown by us. Guaranteed ng frees Sener Elwell 
& Co., 310 Washington Street, N. ¥. Mention this paper, 
stock, — 


EED POTATOES. Best pure 
and late varieties, cheap. Mlustrated 
free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. Y. 
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GRASS SEEDS: 


GRASS MIXTURES SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT ALL CONDITIONS OF SOIL. 


Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL for 1900, 32 pages, devoted entirely to Grass 
and other Seeds for the Farm, mailed free on or to those who state where they saw 
this advertisement. Correspondence invited. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 





GRASS SEED for HAY, 
GRASS SEED for PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED for GOLF LINKS, 
GRASS SEED for LAWNS, 






—35 & 37— 


ay CORTLANDT ST, 





NEW YORK, 
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SEND YOUR NAME) 


and 2ddress plainly written to 
L. J. FARMER, BOX 12, PULASKI, N. Y. 
1e and valuable information on 
RUIT CULTURE FREE. 
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three 
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WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money’s worth. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 
WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET." - 

WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pitteburgh, Pa. 
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Culture of High-grade Grapes. 
c. P. BRADLEY, INDIANA. 

In my county, St Joseph, are raised, ac- 
cording to good authorities, some of the 
very best grapes that have ever been 
grown. This is the result of careful se- 
lection of varieties, thorough cultivation 
and methods which keep the grapes free 
from insect and fungous pests. This work 
must begin before the vineyards are set out. 

After securing a proper location, plow 
the ground deeply, subsoiling if possible. 
Harrow, pulverize and drag until the soil 
is thoroughly mellowed, then mark off the 
land 8 ft each way and dig holes 2 ft square 





FIRST YEAR AFTER FIRST PRUNING, 


and 18 to 20 in deep at the intersections of 
these markings. When digging these holes, 
keep the subsoil and the surface soil sep- 
arate, and when setting, put the surface 
soil in the bottom of the hole and then 
fill up with the subsoil. In the fall protect 
the vines by plowing a furrow or two on 
each side of the row and throwing the dirt 
up toward the vines. In the spring culti- 
vate this ground down again, for level cul- 
ture is the best practice. Drive a stake for 
each vine and tie the vines to this, keeping 
them as straight as possible. When the 
vines are large enough I advocate putting 
them upon wire trellises. Keep the vines 
cultivated throughout the season just as 
thoroughly and carefully as a bed of straw- 
berries. By the time they are two years 
old set posts 30 ft apart and put up wires 
Place the first wire 22 to 24 in from the 
ground, the next 30 in above it. These two 
are all that are necessary. 

Prune the vines so as to have two arms or 
main side branches at the lower wire. By 
the time they reachthe upper wire two more 
armg will be available. At the age of four 
years the vines are so pruned as to have 
eight arms on each side. Keep the new 
wood as close to the old stalk as possible. 
Leave seven to nine buds on each arm of 
new wood. As the vine gets older it may 
become diseased in the stalk. If this should 
happen, start a new shoot from below the 
diseased spot and develop other arms. By 
this method of pruning I am able to pro- 
duce, during favorable seasons, 36% tons of 
the very finest grapes on five acres. I do 
my thinning when I do my pruning; that 
is, by judicious pruning the fruiting of the 
vine ig restricted. I thus get the very larg- 
est clusters and the.most compact ones 
possible. As to varieties, those most exten- 
sively sold in the markets here are Worden, 
Niagara, Brighton, Concord, Agawam, 
Moore’s Early, Hartford, Champion, Pock- 
lington, Empire State, Diana and Delaware. 





Piant Some Evergreens—For the ex- 
pense involved nothing adds so effectively 
to the looks and permanent fmprovement 
of a home, either in town or country, as a 
few evergreen trees. No matter what spe- 
cies is selected, the trees should be given 
plenty of room that they may grow and de- 
velop as nature intended. Thus situated, 
they give a more natural and pleasing ap- 
pearance than when trimmed into fantastic 
forms. During winter they offer a pleas- 


FRUITS AND 


ing contrast to the snowy mantle and in 
summer present a beauty distinctively their 
own.—[S. 


Plan Out the Garden Now—A great ad- 
vantage would be in laying out a plan of 
the garden in the winter, when one has 
time, what crops are to occupy the different 
parts of the garden, and this plan should 
be kept for reference in later years. Every 
fall put down the yield of the different 
crops, whether good, bad or indifferent. This 
wiil let you know each season what and 
where to plant, what fertilizer is needed and 
where to apply it. It would also make, of 
each garden a sort of experimental station 
and what is learned there can afterward 
be applied on a larger scale to the farm.— 
[George Osborne, Perry Co, Il. 


Formalin for Grain and Potatoes—This 
compound has been found very effective for 
smut in wheat and oats and for scab in po- 
tatoes by the Indiana exper sta. For 
wheat, soak in a solution of 1 lb of formalin 
in 50 gals of water for.two hours. 








Indirect Manures are those which do not 
furnish the plant with food directly, but by 
freeing the plant food locked up in the soil 
are beneficial to crops. 





Send 25 cts. 


in stamps or coin, and state whether you want 
Seven Superb Sweet Peas, 
Seven Showy Nasturtiums, 
Seven Artistic Asters, 

or ten 


packets Assorted Annual Flowers, and 
you will receive by first mail an unequalled 
collection. 

Orsimply send your address on a lcard 
to W. Atlee Burpee & Co. seed Growers 
Philadelphia, and you will ve 

Burpee’s FARM ANNUAL FOR 1900, 

This is ‘‘ the only salesman ”’ of the largest 
mail seed trade in the world, and tells all 
about the 


Best Seeds that grow. 








The Forcing 


of Greenhouse Plants. 


The profits of a Greenhouse depend 
largely upon forcing rapid growth and 
early maturity of everything in it. 
This is best done by the judicious use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


in combination with other agricultural 

chemicals. Study tts properties; under- 

stand its uses. Full information and 

pamphlets free by addressing John A. 

Myers, 12-C John 8t., New York. 

Ni —" Sor sale by fertilizer dealers every- 
e. 


Writs at ence for List of Dealers. 











i value of carefu: planning 
sowing. Nowisthe athe timeto ple 
for the new 1900 Catalogue Sttnet 


‘alogue. Send for it. 
, 4.3.H. GREGORY 
> & 80 


° 











VEGETABLES 





and Magnificent Colorings. 
Pecats are Gre rich, ne and selves: agen flower in form 


mee. No 
nze and copper colors, 
shades. dea, | Resolved World's 's yar medals, Chi- 
Best Giant mixture in e 


saan 
“7 PACKETS, 420 SEEDS, OMLY 25 CENTS. 


1 {60 soa) Saat Cover HE moog pees pve ormee 


= ame s Seed Store, 
Mew York-14 Barclay St.  Chicago-84-86 Randolph St. 








SENT FREE FOR TRIAL, 


This excellent variety bears abundantly of large bright 
red Tomatoes, very smooth, and of delicious quality. The 
plants stand up like a tree without su yport of any kind. 

In order to give every readerof the American Agri- 
culturist a chance to test this tomato without cost,I will 
send a sample packet of seed, also a packet of My Per- 
fection Lettuce, the finest in the world, also pkt. of 
Papaver Carnation beautiful brilliant flowers, together 
with my Illustrated Catalogue for 1900, FREE to anyone 
enclosing 2-cent stamp for return postage. 

Address plainly 


F. FINCH, Box 17, Clyde, N. Y. 








Bie, sf) FREE 


Send me today, pty ay cos 
stand 1 will inll you free: my Handsome ius 
oxee contain: e ind 
Fensesd Or 6c, wort seis Bee ho 
Seede Free. Your selection, tointroduce the 


Best Northern Grown Seeds, 
DIRECT FROM GROWER To PLANTER, 


from Sagtanw Valley Seed Gard Seed Pota- 
—— ble, tas Field Seeds and Plants, 





Have Hundreds 
of Carloads 


of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, 
Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 






Choicest new and old, Mail size 
and satis 

by es 

e@ best are 





& HARRISON CO., 
Box 818. PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








How to Set Fruit Trees. 


8s. H,. LINTON, 





The season is again near at hand for 
planting trees, shrubs, vines and plants, 
and no time should be lost in preparing 
all the requisites so as to be in readiness 
for planting at the first opportunity. Many 
persons fail to understand the importance 
of having the soil in thorough tilth at plant- 
ing time. The lifetime of a tree or plant 
depends materiaHy on a scientific system 
of planting, and the first five years after 
planting determines the existence and prof- 
itableness of the orchard or vineyard. 

Select the location for a new orchard with 
care. See that the soil conditions suited to 
the nature and requirements of each va- 
riety are present. Give the apple the loamy 
soil and the peach, pear, cherry and 
plum the thinner or poorer soil. The dwarf 
pear requires a good garden loam. Plow 
the ground deep, harrow and level and 
mark off for the trees accurately. Dig the 
holes, or if planting largely, four furrows 
may be turned apart with the plow, leav- 
ing an open furrow for the*line of trees. 
Have the trees trenched, each variety sep- 
arately, near where they are to-be planted, 
Take 10 or 12 from the trench at a time, 
giving protection to the roots by ‘cover- 
ing with damp burlap or old carpet. Cut 
back the mutilated roots to sound, healthy. 
wood. Use a sharp knife, cutting from the 
under side. Set apple trees one to two inches 
deeper than they stood in the nursery row. 
leaning 10 to 15 degrees to the southwest. 
Have the top soil thoroughly fined or pul- 
verized. Fill in by sprinkling. on and 
through the roots, packing in with the fin- 
gers. When the roots are well covered, the 
dirt should be well firmed with the feet so 
as to leave no air space about or near the 
roots. If the soil is too dry to supply 
proper moisture, then water. One to three 
gallons may be poured in the hole after 
the roots are covered, and after the water 
has settled out of sight, continue the filling 
and fir_ning. 

Peach, plum and pear should be planted 
three to four inches deeper in the orchard 
than they stood in the nursery, as this will 
bring the budded junction under ground, 
and in time the bud stock will cast roots 
and give support and vitality. After the 
planting of apple and peach is concluded, 
go over and cut back the growth of the ap- 
ple one-third to one-half, cutting the peach 
back, all side branches, to one and two 
buds of the center stalk. Head back the 
center stalk to two and three feet. Pear, 
plum and cherry should not be cut back 
except to take out broken limbs. 





Bordeaux and the Keeping Qualities of 
Fruit—Whether or not spraying fruit trees 
with bordeaux mixture affects the keeping 
qualities of fruit is a disputed question. 
Some think it does, but the fact is not well 
established. A N J grower has sprayed his 
trees for the last three years and finds that 
during that time he has had greater diffi- 
culty in keeping his apples than usual. He 
would like to know whether this is due 
to the use of bordeaux mixture or some 
other cause. 





The Value of Currants—The currant is 
one of the most valuable small fruits for 
general culture. There is‘only one serious 
drawback,which has developed recently, and 
that is the attack of insects. The stalk 
borer and the cherrt? fruit worm are the 
worst, while the currant worm I fear the 
least.—[George T. Powell, Columbia Co, 
N Y. 


Sheep Sorrel Seed is very prevalent in 
clover seed and should be looked out for. 
In the examination of red clover seed it 
is frequently found that 60 per cent of the 
sample contains sorrel. 


Most Profitable. Pears—In a discussion 
of this topic at the winter meeting of the 
western N Y hort society. the Kieffer was 
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Do You Know the Risk You are Taking? 


Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 


If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 


The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. A trial will convince you— 
and you may have a sample bottle for the 
asking. 


Lame back is only one symptom of kid- 
ney trouble—one of many. Other symp- 
toms showing that you need Swamp-Root 
are, obliged to pass water often during the 
day and get up many times at night, smart- 
ing or irritation in passing, brick-dust or 
sediment in the urine, constant headache, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, irreg- 
ular heart-beating, rheumatism, bloating, 
irritability, worn-out feeling, lack of am- 
bition, loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 


If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence that 


your kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natu- 
ral help to nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Swamp-Root is the triumphant discov- 
ery of the eminent kidney specialist, Dr. 
Kilmer, and is used in the leading hospi- 
tals; recommended by skillful physicians 
in their private practice; and is taken by 
doctors. themselves who have kidney ail- 
ments, because they recognize in it the 
greatest and most successful remedy that 
medical science has ever been able to com- 
pound. 

If you have the slightest symptom of kid- 
ney or bladder trouble, or if there is a trace 
of it in your family history, send at once 
to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
who will gladly send you free by mail im- 
mediately, without cost to you, a sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root and a book of won- 
derful Swamp-Root testimonials. Be sure 
to say that you read this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Reot is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 





Root. 








considered the most profitable sort. Albert 
Wood placed Kieffer first, followed by 
Duchess and Bartlett. Fred Hopkins spoke 
in favor of the Bartlett. C. M. Hooker said 
he had sent the Duchess to England last 
year and shipments of it in boxes returned 
$14 per bbl. Of course only the very finest 





grade was exported. He said that Bartlett 
was the best variety for cold storage. H. 
E. Van Deman spoke of the extensive plant- 
ings of Kieffers in the south and told of a 
factory in Baltimore which annually 
canned several carloads, but shipped .noth- 
ing but Bartletts. 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—CANE DOLLAR a year: 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid mm advance, $1.50 

ryear. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he ear. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The_ date opposite your name on your 
or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
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aper 
pala Thus Jan, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1900; Feb, ‘00, to February 1 


1900, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible_ _—_subseribers _ will 
continue to receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to _ discontinue, when _ all  ar- 
veanyuse must be peid. If you do not wish the journal 
continued for another year after your subscription has ex- 
pired, you should then notify us to discontinue it. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change fn 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their ol 
as well as their new address, 


CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES— Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, ete., on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that any dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their “ad” 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
cul'urist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 


tates. 
FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press r oney orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. ‘ostage stam 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on ali checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 24, 1900. 
Eighty Thousand a Week. 


That is an enormous circulation for any 
agricultural paper, and American Agricul- 
turist is justly proud of having almost at- 
tained it. The frontispiece, which shows the 
count of subscriptions last June, is mislead- 
ing, in that the number to-day is consider- 
ably larger in each of our middle states, and 
vastly greater at the south. However, we 
prefer to understate in these matters as 
an offset to the exaggerated claims so com- 
monly made. , 

The value of American Agriculturist to the 
farmer and his family is attested by the en- 
thusiastic and unprecedented support it 
continues to enjoy from our rural peo- 
ple. Its influence is always for good on 
the farm, in family or social circles, in civic 
or economic affairs. The revolution in sen- 
timent accomplished at Washington during 
the past two months in the farmers’ behalf 
is a wohderful tribute to the American Agri- 
culturist weeklies. If to the 60,000 on Orange 
Judd Farmer, its western edition, be added 
the nearly 80,000 on the American Agricul- 
turist proper in the middle and southern 
states, and the 40,000 on the New England 
Homestead, the eastern edition, the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist weeklies have upward of 
200,000 subscribers! 














In spite of the enormous advance 
in the price of paper, we are us- 
ing a better quality, besides de- 


voting more money and ability to Amertcan 
Agriculturist than ever before. It takes 
nerve to do this in face of a rising paper 
market, but we have unbounded faith that 
both readers and advertisers recognize and 
will generously reciprocate our efforts in 
their behalf. Perhaps our unlimited confi- 
dence in them accounts in part for their 
confidence in and patronage of American 
Agriculturist. 

Although this journal is larger and better 
in every way, in spite of ‘the advance in 
paper stock our subscription price remains 
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at the nominal sum of $1 per year in ad- 
vance, or $1.50 if not paid in advance,. And 
in spite of the increase in extent and char- 
acter of its circulation, and the marked im- 
provement in the purchasing power of the 
rural population it reaches, American Agri- 
culturist’s advertising rates have not yet 
been advanced. While the large adver- 
tiser patronizes our columns more freely 
than ever, the small advertiser is especial- 
ly welcome, and our Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment (with its nominal rate of only 
five cents a word) is a convenience that 
should be universally used. ‘ 

If every reader would try to get one new 
subscriber, American Agriculturist could 
soon pass the 100,000 mark, and its 
power for promoting the agricultural 
progress of the country would be 
correspondingly increased. We shall 
be pleased to hear from anyone who 
wishes to help on this work—which will be 
made profitable to them—or to give fur- 
ther information about advertising. 





A Plea for Agriculture. 





THE CRISIS IN AGRICULTURE—Being a state- 
ment of the peril to domestic industry, to 
agriculture, labor and capital, involved in 
the relations of the United States to the 
tropics; together with some suggestions 
for guarding against these dangers, while 
at the same time doing our fuli duty to- 
ward Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and a memorial to congress from 
the farmers of America. Prepared by 
Herbert Myrick, chairman of The League 
of Domestic Producers, president of Or- 
ange Judd company, editor American Ag- 
riculturist, etc. Royal quarto, 11x16 inches, 
unique large type, laid paper, numerous 
fine photo-engravings on plate paper in- 
serts, limited edition, $5 net. New York 
and Chicago, Orange Judd Company. 
This is designed to be the most imposing 

exhibit ever made of agricultural interests 

in their relation to public affairs, as to 
contents, typography and illustration. The 
president, each member of his cabinet, each 
senator and each representative in congress 
has been presented with a copy of the work, 
The edition is very limited, cannot be in- 
creased, and will probably go to a premium 
like other rare works. The grave dangers 
that threatened have caused the agricul- 
tural organizations of the country to ally 
themselves with associated labor and man- 
ufacturers in The League of Domestic Pro- 
ducers. The just desires of this powerful 
coalition are temperately set forth in the 
work referred to. Our own views are fa- 
miliar to our readers, but it was deemed 

necessary to present them to congress in a 

connected form and with effective illus- 

trations, backed by the whole forces of 

American agriculture and allied industries. 
Apparently it was only necessary to 

make the case clear, to have the three 

parties in congress vie with each other in 
safeguarding the agricultural interests. 

Had there been any intention to subject the 

farmer to free trade while protecting labor 

and manufactures, that scheme is dead as 

a door nail. But opinions differ widely as 

to the best means of accomplishing the de- 

si- result. Hence the wisdom. of allow- 
ing a provisional civil government for 

Porto Rico, established and directed by the 

president to stand for a few years while the 

island remains in the status of a mil- 


itary possession; thus’ giving time 
for the consideration and_ settlement 
not only of the economic, but of the 


moral, constitutional and. political problems 
involved in the relations of the United 
States to all its tropical dependencies. If 
final outcome is to avoid precedents that 
would surely subject domestic agriculture 
to tropical competition, it will be a signal 
instance of wise and effective use by the 
farmers of the farmers’ power. 





The question of deep or shallow plowing 
for corn will probably never be settled, for 
80 much depends upon the soil, the climate 
and the amount of rainfall. ~ It -has been 
pretty conclusively: demonstrated, however, 


that for a deep loam in a warm climate, 
deep plowing is best, while for a clay, cold 
soil where moisture is abundant, shallower 
plowing gives best satisfaction. The entire 
problem goes back to the matter of mois- 
ture and warmth. Any preparation of the 
seed bed that will conserve the most mois- 
ture during July and August and yet not 
retain so much as to keep the land cold 
in early spring, is the best for the indi- 
vidual. The great difference of opinion has 
resulted in a thorough ventilation of the 
subject and many careful tests. Every im- 
portant agricultural problem would be 
solved much sooner if it were treated to the 
same critical analysis. This is made pos- 
sible by the agricultural newspaper, whose 
columns are always open to the farmers’ 
institute or club meeting. Let all avail 
themselves of these opportunities. 





The Boston milk market has_ slowly 
worked into the healthiest condition in 
years. The supply has got down to about 
on a par with the average daily demand, 
according to the figures submitted by the 
contractors’ association. The surplus dur- 
ing last month amounted to only one day’s 
supply and was paid’for at 19 1-3c per can of 
8% qts net at the farmer’s local depot, or 
an advance of 54%4c over last year, when the 
surplus was relatively four times as much. 
In the face of these conditions, as well as in 
view of the whole situation in the milk 
trade, the contractors can well afford to 
continue present winter prices for the six 
months beginning April 1. They probably 
agreed to do this, in consideration of the 
New England milk producers’ union not at- 
tempting to advance prices on Jan 1. It is 
a question whether continuance of these 
prices, which would be a slight advance 
over summer values for several years: past, 
would materially increase the supply, since 
butter and cheese promise to be quite as 
profitable to the farmer.» The fact is, this 
whole milk business, like everything else, 
has got down to pretty nearly a uniform 
basis. There are many farmers right in the 
heart of the milk shipping distr. t who get 
more money from their dairies by making 
butter at home or furnishing cream to a 
co-operative factory, and utilizing the 
skimmed milk, than they would to ship 
their milk to market. This is true in the 
milk shipping districts of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and New York and further 
west as well as in New England. Mean- 
while, we hear nothing further of the pro- 
jected Pure Milk company that had 
been planned to reorganize New York 
city’s milk traffic. The best opening left 
in this line is in supplying the 
largest cities and growing towns of 
the middle south with milk, where both 
supply and consumption are ridiculously 
small, and prices extraordinarily high. 





The attendance of young men and women 
at the short courses in agriculture fur- 
nished by the various agricultural colleges 
is larger and more enthusiastic this winter 
than for years. The longer courses are alsc 
better attended. This speaks well for, the 
future of country life. More and more, as 
the years go on, willintelligence be necessary 
in agriculture. Education, especially of the 
right kind, is of increasing importance, and 
even more to those who follow rural rather 
than city vocations. But we confess to 4 
growing dissatisfaction with much of the 
eurrent “book learning.” Experience is the 
best teacher. Yet that word experience 
means so much and so differently to people! 





The Windsor Cherry, as an orchard sort, 
was discussed at the winter meeting of the 
western N Y hort society. 8S. D, Willard 
said it is the most valuable sweet cherry 
ever introduced. No other sort approaches 
it in a commercial way. The markets de- 
mand a dark cherry. It is large in size, 
firm and hard in flesh and ripens at the 
right time. -Geerge T. Powell said the tree 
is one of-great vigor, strong constitutionally 
and: has great power to resist disease. 











Packing and Shipping Fruit. 


*T, EB, RENTON, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The classification and grading of all lines 
of produce is getting to be of more im- 
portance every year, and the grower who 
attempts to grow and handle fruit as it 
was done a generation ago, cannot expect 
any greater success than is secured in any 
other business by old-fashioned and out- 
of-date methods. If the grower is close 
to a home market to which he can haul! his 
produce and handle it himself, he will soon 
learn what varieties and what packages 
best suit his needs. But if by reason of his 
location he is compelled to seek distant 
markets, then the question of what varie- 
ties he shall. grow and what package he 
shall use becomes of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

THE BEST PACKAGES. 


Everything should be carefully sorted and 
in most cases it will pay to make two 
grades, which should be plainly marked 
on the packages. Then they should be faced 
or topped out with somé of the brightest so 
as to show up handsome and attractive 
when opened for sale. Use new, clean pack- 
ages only, as a-slovenly, dirty vessel will 
spoil the appearance of the finest goods, 
and it is poor economy to use them under 
any circumstances. It would take too long 
to go over the different packages used for 
various articles, and the methods of pack- 
ing in each case, and no doubt this mat- 
ter is more or less familiar, but this prin- 
ciple should always be borne in mind, that 
any package, of whatever size or shape, 
used for shipping fruit or vegetables, should 
be perfectly stiff and rigid. Any package 
which sags or gives in any way will cause 
the contents to become bruised in the hand- 
ling en route, and either lessen their value 
or cause total loss. I have an unpleasant 
recollection of receiving a consignment of 
plums in slatted crates, where only one nail 
had been driven in the end of each slat. 
The crates changed their shape every time 
they were lifted, and the contents had gone 
to pulp and seeds by the time they reached 
us. 

Before leaving the subject of packages, 
allow me to say a word in regard to the 
disposition shown in the past few years 
to use scant or short measures. The slang 
name here is “dinks.” All will admit that 
the “dink” was “conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity.” It was intended 
to deceive. This abuse has grown to such 
proportions that New York has passed an 
act regulating the size of packages: Legis- 
lation along the same line is badly needed 
in Pennsylvania. Possibly the best course 
would be to compel makers to brand the 
eavacity on each package and allow the 
people to use any size they prefer, and an 
act of congress which would apply to all 
the states would be best, as it will avoid 
complications which will arise from dif- 
ferent acts in the various states. All the 
large cities receive consignments from many 
different states, and a package which ful- 
filled the legal ‘requirements at point of 
shipment might cause a violation of law at 
place of sale, and this can only be avoided 
by national .legislation. 

The most perishable products will have 
to be shipped by express, and should be 
put on such trains as will insure their ar- 
rival on the market as early as possible, 
as the best trade is always during the ear- 
ly morning hours. Refrigerator cars work 
very well during the early months, and 
southern produce is successfully handled 
in that way, for the reason that it is taken 
out of the cars into a comparatively low 
temperature, but during our hot weather, 
goods which have been in cold cars decay 
very rapidly when exposed to the air, so 
that for this latitude, the express service 
seems to be.the best that can be obtained. 

WHERE THE COMMISSION MAN COMES IN. 


The grower cannot afford the time nor 
expense of making a trip with each ship- 
ment. He is needed at home to attend to 
the gathering and packing of his crop; must 
see that everything is properly graded and 
put up in good shape for shipment. And 
then he cannot keep posted on prices unless 
he is in constant touch with the market. 
Fluctuations are sometimes very rapid (es- 
pecially in the most perishable articles) and 
it requires experience, knowledge and con- 

*Paper from commission man’s stand- 
point read before recent Pa hort meeting. 





HANDLING MONEY CROPS 


stant attention to be able to handle them 
intelligently. It 18 juat here that the neces- 
sity for the commission man comes in. I 
know that we hear and read a great deal 
about bringing the producer and consumer 
closer together, but I have never seen nor 
heard of any practical scheme to eliminate 
the middleman in the problem of disposing 
of perishable produce. On the scale on 
which business is done to-day, one can’t 
do everything. You must employ one _ to 
plow, another to reap, and another to sell 
the product. 

If the farmer is reasonably careful in 
selecting the house to which he makes his 
shipments, and will ship regularly to that 
house, I believe he will secure the best re- 
turns for his goods. Nothing is gained by 
dividing shipments among several houses, 
and thus putting your own goods into com- 
petition, besides making your shipments so 
small that they have little value to the re- 
ceiver. And the practice of changing fre- 
quently and shipping to those who quote the 
highest prices is the cause of much of the 
dissatisfaction which we hear from ship- 
pers. Any house which throws out the bait 
of extravagant quotations is doubtful, and 
when you get price lists from. strange.s 
quoting above those of reliable houses, or 
offering to handle goods for less than the 
regular rates of commission, or make no 
charge for hauling, etc, it is evident that 
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careful inquiry should be made in regard to 
such houses before consigning anything to 
them. The commission business is not a 
benevolent enterprise, and the expenses 
have to come out of it somewhere. 

VISIT DISTRIBUTING CENTERS. 


It would be well if growers could make 
more frequent visits to the markets to which 
they ship their goods, especially during the 
shipping season. They can then get anidea of 
the condition in which their goods arrive 
and also of the changing conditions which 
affect prices. There are many causes—the 
good prices of to-day may attract increased 
shipments and cause an overstock to-mor- 
row; a wet day may keep many buyers 
at home, and thus decrease the demand; 
the delay of 4n hour or two in the arrival 
of the express train; and the condition of 
the atmosphere during time of transit may 
cause goods which were apparently in good 
shape when shipped to arrive in poor or- 
der. These are only some of the cadéges 
which may affect prices and give the ship- 
per the impression that he has been un- 
fairly dealt with, and he should be very 
sure of his case before he-makes accusa- 
tions of untruthfulness and dishonesty. 

And what appears to me to be a serious 
mistake on the part of many shippers is 
the tendency to ship to too many different 
markets. They get advice from some city 
to-day, showing a shade better price than 
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they had obtained in the city to which they 
were shipping. They promptly turn their 
next shipment to the point of higher prices, 
not stopping to consider that many other 
shippers are doing the same thing. They 
are very likely to get there on an over- 
stocked market, have their goods sold at 
low prices, and afterward learn that the 
market to which they had first shipped had 
advanced by reason of the decreased re- 
ceipts, and that they had lost money by the 
change. 

Bniefly summed up, my experience and 
observation lead me to this conclusion, 
that the grower who nets the most money 
will be he who, having raised a good ar- 
ticle, will personally see that it is care- 
fully graded, neatly put up im new pack- 
ages, with the quality plainly marked, and 
shipped regularly to one reliable house. 
You will thus get the benefit of every ad- 
vance, and in the event of an overstock 
you can depend on it that the commission 
man will take care of the interests of his 
most valuable patrons. The commission 
man who expects to continue in business is 
compelled to use his best efforts in the in- 
terests of his shippers as a mere matter 
of good business policy, for unless he can 
count on a large number of regular ship- 
ments, he cannot successfully conduct his 
business. It seems to me that the interest 
of each is so much the interest of the other 
that what we need to do is to get into 
closer and more intimate relations with 
each other and work earnestly and intel- 
ligently together for the good of all. 





One of the Latest Incubators is the new 
C Von Culin, manufactured by the W. T. 
Falconer company of Jamestown, N Y, 
whieh is said to require less attention than 
almost any other make on the market. Not- 
withstanding its ease of operation it has the 
reputation of working to perfection and giv- 
ing general satisfaction. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900—This 


popular catalog is more attractive than 
ever, in a particularly dainty cover for 1900. 
Nasturtiums, new sweet peas and the fa- 
mous Rocky Ford or Burpee’s Netted Gem 
melons are shown in colors, painted from 
nature, while the book is full o? life-like il- 
lustrations from photographs. Of particu- 
lar interest is the new feature for 1900 of 
giving ‘‘a plain talk” as to the relative 
value for different purposes of all varieties 
of vegetables. Another interesting feature 
is the remarkable record of prizes won by 
the products of Burpee’s seeds at leading 
state fairs in 1899. New creations of intrin- 
sic merit are offered in both vegetables and 
flowers. Altogether the catalog shows most 
painstaking care in the effort to “tell the 
plain truth about seeds” as proved at Ford- 
hook farms, the largest trial grounds in 
America. It will be mailed free to any of 
our readers who mention this paper, when 
writing to the publishers, W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co, Phila, Pa. 


Buyirg a Carriage—Modern merchandis- 
ing has become so simplified that those liv- 
ing in the remotest corners of the country 
are brought into close touch with the great 
manufacturing centers, and almost any- 
thing, from a.toy to a steam engine may 
now be bought from the makers, saving the 
buyer from two to four profits. A most suc- 
cessful application of the method of selling 
direct from the factory, without the inter- 
vention of middlemen, has been made by 
the Columbus Carriage and Harness com- 
pany of Columbus, O: This company man- 
ufacture a splendid line of carriages and 
other vehicles and harness, besides dealing 
largely in robes, blankets and horse equip- 
ments. These they sell direct to those who 
use them, with the distinct understanding 
that any article which may not fully satisfy 
the purchaser may be returned and the 
price of it will be refunded,. The saving 
that is effected by thus cutting out all 
agents’ and dealers’ profits can be appre- 
ciated only by comparing the prices given 
in their catalog with the prices ordinarily 
charged by dealers for the same quality of 
goods. By addressing the Columbus Car- 
riage and Harness company, Columbus, O, 
any intending purchaser may obtain a copy 
of the catalog, which contains illustrations 
and complete descriptions of all their goods 
and fully explains their progressive plan of 
selling direct. 


New York State Grange. 


At the fall of the gavel, there was a larg- 
er number present than at any previous 
opening session of the state grange. One 
of the most timely and important resolu- 
tions passed favored a national law mak- 
ing all goods shipped into a state subject 
to the laws of the state, whether in the 
original package or otherwise. The grange 
favored a transfer of examinations for tu- 
berculosis from the state board of health 
to the dept of agri, commended Commis- 
sioner Wieting and Director of Farmers’ 
Institutes Dawley for zeal and efficiency, 
indorsed biennial sessions of the, legislature, 
2c fares on all railroads more than 100 miles 
in length, rural free mail delivery, postal 
savings banks and pure food laws. 

Resolutions were adopted, opposing the 
creation of any new state commissions and 
the proposed increase of salary of the civil 
service commission. The grange also be- 
lieves that the compensation for expert 
medical testimony should be better regulat- 
ed and that there should be no further in- 
erease in official salaries. The action of 
the national grange with regard to trusts 
was indorsed and the attitude of the order 
toward female suffrage reaffirmed. The re- 
port of the committee on good roads fa- 
vored the money rather than the labor sys- 
tem of working them. The grange put it- 
self on record as opposed to the township 
system of schools, but indorsed the idea of 
one head for the educational interests of 
the state. The grange disapproves of the 
proposal to make May 1 a holiday, to be 
knuwn as Dewey day, the Patrons believ- 
ing that there are at present legal holidays 
enough, 

Treasurer Welling reported expenditures 
of $11,602 and receipts of $11,948 during 1899. 
There is a balance in the treasury of $11,- 
985. Interesting addresses were delivered 
by Past National Lecturer Mortimer White- 
head of N J, Past Master Hale and others, 
and delightful music was rendered by Mrs 
Streever, Mrs Casler and others. 

Two “socials,” Wednesday and Friday 
nights, were held in the grange hall, where 
the voices of Sisters Streever and Steele 
were heard in song, while. Brothers Berry, 
Dawley, Woolson, Worker, Steele, Larkin, 
Streever, Cole, Becker and others were 
heard in speech, recitation and story, as 
were Sisters Lord and Stone. All formal- 
ity was dispensed with and® everybody had 
a good time. 

The appreciation of Patrons for the long 
and faithful service of Secretary H. H. 
Goff was made manifest by a resolution of 
F. E. Dawley, which was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote; it will be en- 
grossed and framed, to be presented to the 
faithful past secretary, who has done the 
ever-increasing work for 20 years. 

Cottage of Cattaraugus Co won the Par- 
malee prize plow offered annually for the 
grange showing the greatest increase in 
membership, having initiated 112 during 
the year. Irondequoit stood next and was 
awarded the second prize of the bound vol- 
umes of state grange journal. Brother Ta- 
ber of Dutchess presented a petition signed 
by 1000 Patrons of the Hudson valley, ask- 
ing that the session of 1901 be held. at 
Poughkeepsie. The degree of-Flora was 
conferred on 150 candidates and the officers 
for 1900-’01 were installed by Past Master 
Hale. 





NEW YORK. 

Schoharie Co Pomona met with. Living- 
stoneville, Feb 15. Postal savings banks 
and rural free mail delivery were discussed. 
All subordinate granges reported progress. 
The esoteric work was exemplified by Mas- 
ter Charles Mann. Grange insurarice was 
the subject of a paper by Master Mann. 
Livingstoneville provided a fine dinner and 
supper and a well-selected literary 
program. : 

Avoca is in a prosperous condition and 
its power is being felt as‘the members hold 
together well. 

One of the phases of grange work that 
cheers the heart of the Patron of the Em- 
pire state is the great saving made Pa- 
trons by the faith in each other as evi- 
denced in fire insurance co-opera- 
tion. The largest and most prosperous Pa- 
trons fire insurance companies include fire 
relief ass’n of Broome Co with outstanding 
insurance of about $425,000, Cattaraugus 
$425,000, Chautauqua $5, 300,000, Columbia- 
Dutchess $200,000, Genesee $250,000, Herki- 








PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


mer $1,800,000, Jefferson $8,120,000, -Lewis 
$500,000, Montgomery-Fulton-Saratoga $1,- 
300,000, Ontario $1,500,000, Oswego $2,900,000, 
Schoharie-Otsego-Seneca $2,200,000, Steu- 
ben-Livingston $2,625,000, St Lawrence 
$2,500,000, Tioga $2,000,000, 

Saratoga Co Pomona meets at Burnt 
Hills, Feb 24 Questions of great in- 
terest to Patrons and to farmers generally 
will be discussed. Reports of delegates to 
state grange will be given. 

Indigestion—C. W. B. has sheep which 
lose their appetite, grate their teeth and 
scour. The trouble is indigestion. Change 
the food and give each sheep 4 oz epsom 
salts and % oz ginger dissolved in a quart 
of water at one dose. After this operates, 
if the animal has not regained.its appetite, 
give a tablespoonful each of tincture of gin- 
ger and gentian, at a dose, in % a pint of 
cold water, three times a day. 
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» So constructed as to.clear itself of trash 
» readily. May be used in one, two, three 
» Or more sections. 
Send for prices. Illustrated catalogue 
» free, showing our full line of lever and 
» plain spring-tooth harrows—steel and 
» wood frame. 
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} Riding CULTIVATOR 


wor rocky or stum py land the spring 
P hoe saves time, machinery and temper. 
Send for prices. Send for illustrated 
P catalogue of Riding and Walking Culti- 
vators, also full line of one-horse culti- 
> vators—mailed free. 


: A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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We ONLY TOOLS YOU NEED. 


have on hand 25 000 s equates ares BRAND & 
NEw STEEL ROOFIN Sheets either § 
flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. = 
Price per aynere of 30x30 feet $ {. 715 = 
or 100 square feet. == 
No other tool than ‘a hatchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. je furnish & 
with each order guiicions pont to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge at 
Write for our free catalogue. No. 
of general merchandise bought by us at 


Sheriff’ d s Sales 
“OUR PRICES tg ONE- HALF OF OTHERS.” 
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Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


A sale of 52 bales hops was recently made 
at Woodburn, Marion Co, Ore, at 5%c. The 
quality is not stated. 

At New York, market shows very little 
change, with only ordinary business being 
done on either home or export account. 
Choice goods steady, and it is generally 
believed that the supply is only moderate. 
Common grades plentiful and easy in tone. 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of 1899, ch 13@14c p 
lb, prime 10@124%4c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c,*olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 124%@14c, prime 10@ 
1214c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
798 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German, crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 


York compare thus: 

Cor 
ending week 
Feb last yr "99 


Domestic receipts..1,858 1,858 72,765 124,815 
Exports to Europe.. 362 1,164 36,005 84,872 
Imp’ts fromEurope. 311 94 4,468 2,003 


NEW YORK HOP NOTES. 


ScHOHARIE Co—A correspondent at East 
Cobleskill writes us, dealers have bought a 
good many hops at 6@7c, and small quan- 
tities at 8c; only a few lots in that part of 
the county still unsold. Acreage will be as 
large as last year. “I think if growers 
would use a fertilizer composed of ground 
bone and potash,’’ he writes, “and run less 
vines, they would get a better and more 
salable hop.”’ 

FRANKLIN Co—Amount of hops raised last 
year in this section (Malone) 4200 bales; 
unsold late in Jan 560 bales. Good demand 
for choice hops at 7@10%c: Probably small 
reduction in 1900 acreage.—[L. & S 

OnEIDA Co—There were grown in the 
towns of Sangersfield and Marshall 6000 
bales, and late Jan found only a few over 
600 bales on hand. The acreage will prob- 
ably decrease 10 per cent for 1900.—[G. W. B. 


During week ending Feb 17, 292 bales 
were shipped from Cobleskill, N Y. 


CANADA. 


Since Same 








Elgin Co, Ontario—Snow fell to the depth 
of over a foot on the level Feb 3 and 4, but 
no drifts, giving farmers and others a grand 
opportunity to do their hauling. But the 
snow lasted only two or three days when 
it.commenced to thaw, accompanied with 
rain, which took the snow off so rapidly 
that there was a terrible flood. The Big 
Otter and other streams in this and other 
parts of southwestern Ontario were badly 
svvollen, carrying ice, bridges, etc, before 
them. Big Ottercreek was higher than it has 
been for many years. At Port Stanley, a vil- 
lage about 20 miles west of Port Burwell, 
considerable damage was done. Kettle creek 
was at its highest, and the ice and overflow 
took several craft out into the lake. One 
steam tug has not been found. The ice and 
water turned upside down a partially built 
crib for the new piers at Port Burwell, but 
otherwise the government works were not 
interfered with. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Co-operation the Farmers’ Great Need— 
The Cumberland Co board of agri met at 
Bridgeton, Feb 8. Home-mixing of fertil- 
izers was discussed and met with favor 
among the farmers present. A discussion 
of co-operation followed. It was generally 
agreed that co-operation is the farmer’s 
greatest present need, but the difficulties 
should be comprehended and farmers 
shceuld be continually alert for any solution 
of their present economic difficulties. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Feb 19—Farm- 


ers are still talking carmning factory. At an 
open meeting of the grange, Messrs J. 


Wilde; Charles Chalmers and Andrew Wil- 
son were appointed to visit Bridgeton and 
vicinity and.gain all the knowledge they 
could in regard to canning factories. The 
334 annual meeting of the Vineland farm 
elub was held Feb 1.at' A, P. Arnold’s. The 
club decided that the destruction of the 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


forests of. south Jersey. by fire must be 
stopped, dnd a committee was appointed to 
begin work in that direction. A. Gifford 
has the first duck hatched this season. Oth- 
ers are filling their incubators with duck 
eges. J. Lodge, Mr Fish and W. Ott have 
fine: pens of White Wyandots.. Owing to 
the mild weather. a great deal of winter 
plowing is being done. Sweets $3 to 3.75, 
eggs i8c. As yet not much demand for 
broilers, although Messrs Mellett and Ar- 
nold have. shipped a few. Mr Arnold has 
between 2000 and 3000 chicks. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lancaster Co—Some interesting facts 
relative to this county were given ir a 
speech in the house of representatives »y 
Hon Marriott Brosius. The county con- 
tains an area of less than 1000 square miles 
and has a population of about 150,000. It is an 
agricultural county, contaiming 500,000 acres 
of land, divided into 9000 farms, which are 
assessed at nearly $90,000,000. Its people 
have $21,500,000 invested in judgments and 
mortgages. It has 26 national banks, with 
a capital stock of $3,650,000 and a note cir- 
culation of 1,087,430. No citizen in the coun- 
ty need travel from his residence more 
than 12 miles at most toa national bank, 
where he can obtain all the accommoda- 
tions he needs if he possesses the neces- 
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sary collaterals. Laneaster Co has more 
national banks than either S C, Fla, Miss 
or Ark. American Agriculturist has, for 
nearly half a century, had a very large 
circulation. in this county and-no doubt a 
good share of the farmers’ unusual success 
is owing to its teachings.—[I. H. M. 


Two Good Institutes—The farmers’ in- 


stitutes for Warren Co were held Jan 29 to 
Feb 1 inclusive, the first two days at Ackley 
and concluding at Chandlers Valley. The 
sessions were, in charge of R. J. Weld of 
Sugar Grove, and very ably conducted. 
Addresses were made by Hon H. B. Critch- 
field, Dr William Frear of the state college, 
Hon A. L. Martin, ass’t sec of the dept of 
agri at Harrisburg, Luther Gates of Craw- 
ford Co, and were supplemented by talks 
by a number of local practical farmers. 
The attendance was good at all the sessions, 
showing that the farmers appreciate ,and 
take advantage of the facilities thus offered 
for obtaining useful knowledge. At Ackley 
the meetings were held in a fine building, 
built and owned by Ackley grange. There 
is a large dining room on the first floor, 
with kitchen adjoining. The hall is in the 
second story with ante-rooms. Warm meals 
were furnished by the ladies of the grange. 
At Chandlers Valley the grange hall could 
not accommodate the audience and the 
doors of the large church were opened 
which was soon filled. 
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STEEL WHEELS ad HANDY WAGONS 


of every style and price are made in our 
mammoth factory and sold direct to farmers, 
We supply all trucks used by U. 8. Govt. 


Farmer’s Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich- 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


PRs ny on the General Princip} 
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Application ‘in the Commence £roblems of Gar- 
ning. 





By F. A. WauGH, Professor of Hesticuioure, University 
of Vermont and State festentoea \° treat- 
ment of the fundamental p: eee ne wey of Garden- 
ing forms the key note to w The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation iu a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all niean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The wees ——- 
so carefully analyzed ood of such broad application 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; -B 
to professional lands<ca' gardeners, ‘of home 
grounde, suburban residents, park and eemetery super- 
ntendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, photogra: hers, and art lovers students in 
eneral, Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, 150 ns w. -) 
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Wayland, Crawford Co, Feb 19—Hay is 
an important product here and farmers are 
encouraged by the advance in prices, which 
range from $8 to 11 per ton delivéred. S. 
Merrill of Meadville and Mr Cottrell of 
Saegertown are extensive buyers. A larger 
acreage of wheat was sown last fall than 
usual; most fields look well in spite of hard 
freezing. Potatoes are worth 35 to 40c, with 
a prospect of a rise. Butter 25c per Ib. Pork 
brings 6 to 6%c per Ib. Albert McNamara 
sold a fine tract of oak timber to the Gaston 
firm this fall. A number of farmers are 
preparing to enlarge and remodel their 
barns during the coming summer. 


NEW YORK. 


Mohawk, Herkimer Co, Feb 19—P.° H. 
Spohn will sell his farm implements, etc, at 
public auction and rent his farm for the 
coming year. John Schroeppel is to sell 
his farm of about 70 acres on the Richfield 
Springs road. He will also sell his dairy 
of 17 cows, dairy implements, apparatus for 
maple sugar making, etc. George Getman 
has had about 75 cords of wood cut. this 
winter and is drawing it to Mohawk. Hay 
anid straw sell well and bring a good price. 
Butter and eggs have been scarce and high. 
Considerable stock has been injured ~by 
slipping on the ice of which there has been 
much this winter. 

Genesee, Stafford Co, Feb 19—There has 


been little snow and wheat and grass have 
suffered from frequent freezing and thaw- 
fing. Stock is wintering well, although 
there is a scarcity of fodder in many local- 
ities. Farm produce continues to bring fair 
prices and a brighter prospect for the fu- 
ture seems promising. The sugar season 
has not yet opened. Charles Tufts on the 
Transit will. tap about 200 trees, and Wil- 
liam Metzler on the Johnson farm _ will 
work a bush of about the same number. 
Hay is selling at $12 to 14 per ton and is 
somewhat scarce. Potatoes all marketed 
at 45 to 50c per bu. Those who held apples 
are now putting them on the market at a 
losing figure, the shrinkage in some in- 
stances being nearly half the original yield. 
Free rural mail delivery is being agitated, 
the Stafford grange having thoroughly can- 
vassed the town to that end. Farm auc- 
tions are quite numerous and fair prices are 
being paid for stock and farm tools. The 
canning factory which is to be located at 
Le Roy will induce farmers to devote more 
attention to small fruit growing. New 
milch cows are somewhat scarce, bringing 
$35 to 50 for extra fine animals. 

North Greenfield, Saratoga Co, Feb 19— 
Weather has been very mild with heavy 
rains. Brooks and streams are full and 
overflowing. James Flangsburgh from 
Conklingville has bought the Maranton 
Murray farm and moved his family onto 
it. Miles Woodworth will continue to work 
the George P. Ide farm. W. J. Phillips has 
rented the William P. Coon farm near 
Ketchums Corners and will move there 
about April 1, Hay is selling for $12 per 
ton in barn, butter 25c per lb, eggs 25c per 
doz. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co, Feb 19—At the an- 


nual meeting of the Warsaw creamery 
company the officers chosen were: Presi- 
dent, F. I. Humphrey; vice-president, S. B. 
Whitlock; directors, W. L. Morris, Duane 
Chase, W.,W. Smallwood, L. H. Humphrey; 
secretary and treasurer, W. P. Rumbald. 
The total amount of butter made for the 
year was 107,279 lbs. It was voted to retain 
the services of Louis Zink as buttermaker 
anvther year. The institution has proved 
a valuable one for the community. 
Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Feb 20—Frequent 
storms of rain, wind and snow have alter- 
nated this winter. Freezing and thawing 
at short intervals has been the rule. The 
last week in January the sleighing was very 
good, but so litfle snow falls.each time, that 
it takes but a day or two of mild weather 
to take it off. Farmers have succeeded in 
filling their ice houses by watching their op- 
portunities and taking the ice when at its 
best. Hay is selling for $10 to 12 per ton. 
Grocery men are paying 20c per doz for 
eggs. Apples and potatoes are advancing 
slightly. George Ambler, a prosperous and 
progressive farmer of Central Nassau, died 
last month of typhoid pneumonia after only 
a few days’ illness, leaving a wife and one 
daughter. Jan 24 Henry Vickery of Hoags, 
$3 3 a fe ts 
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.mand for potatoes around 40c per bu. 


another prominent resident, passed away at 
the age of 66. He served in the civil war 
and on his return from the army resumed 
farming in his native place on his father’s 
old homestead. 

Somers, Westchester Co, Feb 20—Farmers 
in this section sell little except milk and a 
few apples. Prices are a trifle better than 
last year, but have not advanced as much 
as feed and cows. The silo helps out a 
short hay crop and fodder is plentiful. Wil- 
liam Merritt has hired the Allen Orsburn 
farm of 165 acres and also the Harway 
farm of 195 acres. The city of New York 
has paid a large amount of money for prop- 
erty in this section for water purposes, but 
as most of it has been used by the owners 
to pay their debts and put up farm build- 
ings in place of those taken, but few are 
any better off as regards ready money. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Feb 20—Hay and 
straw moving to market very rapidly. C. 
La Dow has sold. nearly 100 tons of hay 
and straw. William Murtlow of Charlton 
has sold 70-tons: to Mr Orcutt of Burnt 
Hills at $12 to 13 per ton. Farmers are sell- 
ing their surplus applés«at-$2 per bbl. Pork 
is higher, bringing 6.7% to 7 per 100. Sev- 
eral farms in. Baliston-have changed hands. 
Sheldon..O, Smith; has-bought the James 
Smith farm. The:Egan farm has. been 
bought by J. Devereaux. The ice harvest 
is nearly completed. J. La Rue has sold 
29 acres of timber for $1300. Isaac Groot of 
Charlton, a highly respected farmer, died 
recently. 

Smith’s Basin, Washington Co, Feb 19— 
Stock has wintered well thus far. Cows are 
in good demand at $28 to 35. A. Webster 
recently bought three Holstein heifers for 
12 per head. M. S. Graham has been draw- 
ing rye straw to Glens Falis market for $10 
per ton. Charles WaHer has bought a farm 
in Saratoga Co. People will regret to have 
Mr Waller leave here; he is a good neigh- 
bor and a good farmer. Henry Galeway is 
getting out lumber for a new barn to be 
built this season. A farmers’ institute was 
held in Hartford, Feb 10. The past year 
was one of the good years for the dairy 
industry. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, 
continual freezing and. thawing winter 
grain begins to look bad. Some demand 
for cows at $30 to 40 per head. Some de- 
Ex- 
tra nice worth more. Little hay pressed; 
that for sale is being sold in bulk to the 
near markets. Poultry dealers complain 
that hens are not doing well. Pork and 
veal calves in better demand than for some 
years. No apples for sale. The bottom fell 
out of the buckwheat market some weeks 
ago. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Feb 19—Farm- 
ers have taken advantage of the snow this 
winter and hauled a great many logs. Quite 
a number in this section expect to make 
sugar this spring; some have already 
tapped. Bright timothy $15.per.ton, wheat 
65c per bu, oats 30c, butter 25c per Ib. Work 
has begun on a new canning factory at 
Wyoming. A new creamery building has 
been erected at Dale. A number of enter- 
prising farmers in the western part of this 
town have put up a private telephone line 
which extends about 10 or 15 miles and 
connects them with the town. 

Eeagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Feb 20—W. 
E. Guthrie and N. E. Gibson of Omaha, 
Neb, have been here buying 5 cars of Im- 
ported Delaine Merino rams and ewes. These 
sheep go to Douglas, Wyoming, to improve 
the western stock. Walter .C. Gooding is 
going to lease his fine farm for a term of 
years. It contains 200 acres well watered 
and fenced. Cows are in demand and prices 
$30 to 35 per head. Sheep sell well, rams 
5 to 7 per head, ewes 8 to 10. These are 
Delaine Merinos. The recent institute was 
a good one. Conductor E. Van Alstyne of 
Kinderhook was absent, but Dr Cc. M. 
Smead of Logan opened the session. He 
gave an outline of the plan and then in- 
troduced J. M. Haswell of Hoosick. His 
talk was on How to obtain the best results 
from the institute. Prof E. P. Felt, state 
entomologist, spoke on Injurious insects and 
how to combat them. Diseases of the 
horse’s feet and legs by Dr C.-D. Smead, 
Poultry on the farm. by. Mrs Ida E. Tilson, 
Wis, Insects that infest the house, by Prof 
E. P. Felt, A trip through Maryland by E. 
Van Alstyne, Kinderhook, Sheep farming 


Feb 20—With 
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in the east by Henry R. Perry, Eagle 
Bridge, Fruit for home use by E. Van 
Alstyne, were among the topics. J. C. Cot- 
trell is local correspondent of the institute. 
The meetings were largely attended. 


Le Roy, Jefferson Co, Feb 20—Many farms 


are changing hands. Newton Beebe has 
been drawing posts from near Natural 
Bridge. M. S. Gardner attended the poul- 
try show in New York, showing his Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Potatoes bring 40 to 50c per 
bu, veal calves 6 to 64%c per Ib. P. D. Hel- 
mer ships from Evans Mills every two 
weeks. Many farmers are drawing logs to 
Charles Sixberry’s in Evans Mills, where 
he has an engine and saw. Some hay is be- 
ing pressed. Cows bring $25 to 35 each. 


Patterson, Putnam Co, Feb 20—Very lit- 
tle snow thus far this winter. Roads were 
put in fine condition in the spring and have 
been good all winter. The Mutual milk and 
cream company of New York is building a 
fine, large creamery~and ice house at Pat- 
terson. The entire building will be 160 ft 
long by 30 wide, the ice house being one- 
half of the building. There are reports that 
the creamery at West Patterson which has 
been run by the same company will be kept 
in operation another year. Hay is scarce, 
but the large crop of corn will help it out 
very much. Feed of all kinds high, wheat 
bran $20 per ton and other kinds in pro- 
portion. Potatoes 50c per bu, onions 75c. 


Jackson, Washington Co, Feb 20—A fine 
quality of ice has been harvested. The 
Greenwich creamery ass’n informs its 
patrons that the coming season cream will 
be taken, thus saving the drawing of the 
milk to and from the creamery. Several 
changes will take place this spring among 
those who rent farms. Stock is selling well 
at auctions, also hay. Potatoes are $1.25 
per 7. Eggs and butter are in good de- 
mand. 


New York Fruit Conditions—Last year 


marked a condition of varied results in the 
state, some sections having a crop and 
others none, some varieties bearing and 
others not. The cold weather of last win- 
ter killed the peach buds, but in some sec- 
tions there was a crop, particularly where 
high culture had been given. It empha- 
sizes the necessity of studying varieties, 
some being hardier in bud than others. The 
apple crop was about 50 per cent. The hot 
weather in Oct ripened up the fruit so it 
did not keep well even in cold storage. The 
condition of pears in eastern N Y is in a’ 
bad way, particularly from the ravages of 
the pear psylla. The pear outlook for the 
future is most discouraging. Speaking 
generally, the outlook on the whole last 
year was good. While yields were low, good 
prices were received. Such was the re- 
port from the committee on fruit of the 
eastern N Y hort society at the recent win- 
ter meeting. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, Suffolk Co, Feb 20—Farmers 


have their wood home and sawed up. The 
last cold snap made ice from 5 to 6 in thick. 
Those- who hadn’t their ice houses filled 
improved the opportunity. Fertilizer agents 
are on the road as usual this time of year. 
All report that they are making larger sales 
than usual. Some are selling for less than 
the club on time. Most of the farmers are 
carting off the balance of their potatoes at 
60c per bu, hardly enough advance from 
last fall to pay them for the extra work of 
putting them in cellars. Stock is looking 
well. Hay is scarce at $18 to 20 per ton. 


Woodbury, Feb 20—This has been a good 
winter for farmers to finish,up Work and 
make improvements. Considerable cord 
wood has been delivered to Stewart & 
Myers’s brickyard at -Bethpage, Peter 
Munger having delivered 200 cords and Mr 
Robreght 100 cords. Most people here fill- 
ed their ice houses the last cold spell. Po- 
tatoes unchanged in price. Apples kee, .ng 
poorly. Eggs 18c per doz. Stock looking 
well. 





* 


Scientific Poultry Raising—The poul- 
tryman supplied with the latest and best 
devices for hatching and raising chickens 
will succeed. The Des Moines Incubator 
Co, Box 104, Des Moines, Ia, is prepared to 
supply the very best incubators and brood- 
ers. Send 6c for handsomely illustrated 
catalog. 











Five States Milk Priodiaceiy’ Assn 


PROMOTERS OF THE PURE MILK CO HAVING 
FAILED TO DO ANYTHING, THE FARMERS’ ASSU- 
CIATION WILL MAKE THE PRICE TOU THE REGU- 
LAR TRADE. 


The indefinite postponement of the milk 
deal is a matter of keen disappointment 
to producers in the five states shipping to 
N Y market. In spite of the long-time as- 
surances made by the sales committee, 
Messrs Aiken, Latimer, Snell and Secretary 
Coon of the Five States milk producers’ 
ass’n, that the deal with the Pure Milk Co 
is bona fide and substantial, everything is 
still “in the air.”” In spite of extensions of 
time once and again, when the milk com- 
Pany was to begin receiving milk from the 
farmers and pay for it at the advanced 
rate, absolutely nothing has materialized 
which is at all tangible. Time and again 
American Agriculturist has cautioned the 
producers to be sure of their ground and 
observe every safeguard in this matter. 
Only recently we pointed out the fact that 
under this winter’s condition of a firmer 
money market the promoters of a-30 mil- 
lion dollar stock company, no matter. how 
great the integrity, would experience se- 
rious difficulty in floating shares and get- 
ting the business in working order. 

According to latest information available 
to us, the deal with the Pure Milk Co (the 
30 million dollar organization) is practically 
at an end, because of the inability of the 
bankers to live up to their part of the con- 
tract in raising the necessary funds. Ifthe 
FS MPA accomplishes anything with 
these people it will. be as a result of more 
energy than the latter have yet displayed. 
At a meeting of the association’s officers at 
Binghamton, N Y, Feb 138, steps were ta- 
ken to secure better prices from the pres- 
ent city buyers, and this quite outside of 
any unfulfilled pledges of the Pure Milk Co. 
A resolution was adopted that a committee 
of five be appointed relative to sale of the 
milk of the F S M P A, this committee to 
set a price for the milk which shall be uni- 
form throughout the entire territory cov- 
ered by the ass’n. It was also further re- 
solved that if the N Y milk dealers will not 
consent to pay the price named by the com- 
mittee, as .soon thereafter as may be 
deemed expedient by it, each local section 
of the ass’n shall be notified to withhold 
milk until further instructions from said 
committee. 

This is a tacit admission on the part of 
the executive officers of the F S MPA that 
nothing can be expected from the Pure Milk 
Co, and practically provides that unless the 
old-time city dealers, constituting the reg- 
ular trade, grant an advance, the farmers 
should withhold milk with a view of bring- 
ing them to time. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the general adoption of any such 
resolution, surely the farmers will be fol- 
lowing the part of wisdom to maintain this 
organization, never so compact as now, and 
never in better shape to secure reasonable 
demands in the sale of their milk product. 

— 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


I believe the quickest way to bring the 
deal to a close is to call a meeting of the 
central organization, fix a uniform price 
for milk, notify the president of such, he 
to notify the secretary of each local sec- 


tion, who_in turn will notify every member. 


of the F S M P A, demand the price named 
at once for a period of one year, or what- 
ever time deemed best. There will be no 
trouble in getting it. In my own locality 
we have had two strikes and have won ev- 
ery time. If a single section can strike and 
get an advance, there would be no trouble 
in a general strike. When milk dropped 
to 64c p can last April, we called a meeting 
of the local section and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with our dealer, demand- 
ing 70c for six months from April 1 to Oct 1. 
After he refused we took steps to put up a 
creamery. Active work of this kind brought 
the dealer to time and he granted the 6c 
advance. Subsequently we secured two 
more advances and got what we asked for. 
We fixed the price for Oct milk at $1 p can; 
for Nov. Dee and Jan 1.20, Feb 1, March 90c, 
April 80c. The dealer said he would never 
pay it; we withheld it a few days and then 
he took the milk at our price. We have now 
asked him to give bond in the sum of $5000 
for satisfactory *performance of his part 


MILK--GRANGE 


of the contract and he has agréed to fur- 
nish same. I am surprised that every sec- 


tion does not take some such course as I 


have outlined. We always hold our’ milk 
subject to the call of the central ass’n.—[A 
Member, Killawog (N Y) Section, No 53, 
FSMPA. 


Secretary W. N. Giles,N Y State Grange, 


was born at Skaneateles, Hillside farm, 
June, 1855. <= 
Skaneateles 
has always 
been his home 
and farming 
his occupation. 
His education 
was secured 
at the district 
school, Ska- 
neateles aca- 
demy and the 
grange. Re- 
sided on his 
father’s farm, 
teaching 








school win- 
ters until he 
was married 


in 1883, when 
he went te live 
on the farm 
which is now 
hisown. Joined 
Owasco grange, No 271, in 1877, 


of which he 
was several times secretary and three years 
master. Assisted State Lecturer J. B. Whit- 
ing in organizing Skaneateles grange, No 
458, which he joined later by demit and is 


now its master. His first introduction to 
the state grange was at Canandaigua in 
1884, which session he attended as delegate 
from Cayuga Co. Secretary Giles has been 
a member of Onondaga Pomona for eight 
years and has received all the degrees of the 
order, 


Overseer G. A. Fuller, N Y State Grange, 


was born on the farm where he now re- 
Sides, at Phil- 
adelphia, 33 
yrs ago. His 
father moved 
to Jefferson 
Co nearly 70 
yrs ago, and 
located on the 
farm that has 
ever since been 





the Fuller 
home Our 
new overseer 


received his 
education in 
the common 
schools, at 
Ives seminary 
and Potsdam 
normal school, 
He taught 
school until 
the death of 
his father in 
1888, when he 
assumed the 
management of the farm. Mr Fuller is 
a dairyman, as the section in which he 
lives is especially adapted to the dairy 
industry. ._He has a dairy of 40 cows, and 
cheese is made in a factory on the farm. 
This factory is a model of its kind, is pro- 
vided with all modern conveniences and has 
a patronage of about 450 cows. -Brother 
Fuller joined the grange in 1889, was sec- 
retary in ’90 and ’91, lecturer in ’93 and ’94, 
and master in ’96 and ’97. Soon after join- 
ing the grange he became connected with 
Jefferson Co Pomona, in which he_has held 
several important offices. Last year he 
was elected master. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, apples 
$2 50@3 50 p bbl, white onions 75c p bu, red 
an@ yellow 50c, turnips 40@50c, oats 35@37c, 
beets 75c, carrots 60c, cabbage 75c p dz, cel- 
ery 1 25@1 37, hay 18@20 p ton, rye straw 
17@18. Beef 9@9 50 p 100 Ibs d w, sheep 9@ 
10, veal 11@12, squabs 3 p dz, squash 1%c 
p Ib, clover honey 17c, buckwheat 12@13c, 
cranberries 6 50@7 50 p bbl. 

At Bridgeport, corn 42@45c p bu, oats 34 
@38e, bran $18@19 p ton, cottonseed meal 
25@26, middlings 19@20, hay 17@19, rye straw 
16@17. Veal calves 10@138c p Ib d w, hogs 
5% @614c;. chickens #2@14c, broilers 20@25c, 
turkeys 13@1l5c, ducks 12@18c, live fowls 
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10@12c, fresh eggs 22@238c p dz. Potatoes 60 
@75e p bu, white onions 75@90c, red and 
yellow 60@75c, turnips 35@40c, parsnips 65@ 
75c, carrots 35@50c, apples 2@3 50 p bbl, 
cranberries 8@9, squash 1@1 25, maple syrup 
1@1 25 p gal, celery 75c@1 25 p dz bchs, cab- 
bage 4@8 p 100. 

At Norwich, potatoes 50@55c p bu, onions 
40c, turnips 35@40c, beans $1.65, apples 1,- 
corn 47c, oats 35c, bran 18 p ton, middlings 
19, hay 15, clover 16, rye straw 14. Beef 8@ 
8tec p lb d w, veal calves 6c 1 w, hogs 6c 
d w, lambs 8%c, chickens 14c, turkeys 18c, 
ducks 12c. Fresh eggs 22c p dz, celery 1 75 
Pp dz behs, squash 2c p lb, cabbage 4@5 p 100. 


At Waterbury, hay $15@18 p ton, rye 
straw 14, potatoes 60@65c p bu, white onions 
75c, red and yellow 60@65c, cabbage 2c p Ib, 
squash 1c, beans 1 50@2 25 p bu, apples 
2 50@3 p bbl. Fresh eggs 25c p dz, beef 5@ 
7c p lb @ w, veal 6@10c, lamb 5@10c, pork 
5@6c, chickens 12@1é6c, turkeys 12@18c, geese 
14c, ducks 10@16c. 





The Farmers’ Rabbit Law was an act 
passed in ’99. by the N.Y legislature per- 
mitting the owner of any inclosed or occu- 
pied land in the state to hunt and kill rab- 
bits and English hares on his own premises 
at any time he may see fit to do so. This 
act was passed in accordance with the de- 
sires of many fruit growers who had found 
that rabbits were a serious pest to young 
fruit trees. The simplest method to kill rab- 
bits is by the use of a little strychnine on 
sweet apples and scatter them about the 
places frequented by them. 

American Agriculturist urges farmers to 
work intelligently forward, not to be sat- 
isfied with scrub~ results.—[J. C., Pike 
Co, Pa. 











helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL CO. 















EESEN 
FEED. 
COOKER 


Get Your Money’s Worth. 


You will find this cooker by far the most satisfac- 
tory in every way. Absoutely full mpgasure = the 
pa) size not stamped ‘70 gallons”); one-ha! 
cheaper than any other ; simplest; lasts for genera- 
tions ; apaen » heating ; moet ccoeionsical of 
fuel; coal or wood ; 7 sizes, 15 to 70 gallons. 

‘ back if not satisfactory. 


fc> circular, Money 
Direct from HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
22 nigh St., Tecumseh, Mich. 


factory to fasmer. 
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JSigents 
Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Pennsylvania Growers Object 
TO LOW TARIFF RATES ON IMPORTED TOBACCO. 





The Lancaster Co (Pa) tobacco growers’ 
seciety held an unusually well attended 
meeting at Lancaster last week. The last 
meeting was occupied in a discussion of 
the all-important question as to what con- 
ditions should be imposed on the import of 
tobacco from the new possessions. As a 
continuation of the. subject, W. N. Hensel, 
former state attorney general, who, 
it is said, is not at heart a protection- 
ist in principle, spoke, at the special invita- 
zion of the society: 

“For 40 years the manuéacturing imter- 
ests of the country have had the protec- 
tion of tariff legislation, and they stand 
ready to abandon the principle just when- 
ever and so far as it is to their advantage 
and not otherwise or before. The mining 
interests adopted the same policy. The 
whole pension system, almost universally 
acquiesced in, is a form of special govern- 
ment bounty. Now certain agricultural in- 
terests are menaced by foreign competi- 
tion, and they have a right to demand that 
what has been measured out to others shall 
be meted unto them. At present an over- 
whelming popular sentiment is hostile to 
all dreams of impérialism, and any scheme 
to hastily assimilate large alien elements 
into our body politic is repugnant to the 
prevailing temper of the republic. Since, 
then, we will not admit the people of these 
new domains to citizenship, suffrage or rep- 
resentation, it follows that we are no more 
bound to admit the products of their soil 
or labor to competition with the products 
of American mill and mine, farm and field, 
skill and toil than the products of any other 
foreign people. 

“It seems to be conceded that, by reason 
of natural conditions of soil and sun, and 
because of the lower social condition of the 
laborer, certain agricultural products can 
be grown much cheaper in these tropical is- 
lands than on our own soil; notably is this 
the case with tobacco. The inevitable re- 
sult must, then, be disastrous competition 


Twenty Years After is the title of a pam- 
phlet which gives the experience of Newton 
Osborn, a prominent Connecticut farmer, in 
converting worthless land into a source of 
profit for the past 20 years by the use of 
fertilizers alone. The fact that Mr Osborn 
still employs the same methods now as 20 
years ago shows that he started right and 
is keeping right. As he has used the Mapes 
manures exclusively, the pamphiet is a 
wonderful showing for the permanence of 
those fertilizers, their combined solubility 
and power to build up the land. It is evi- 
dent from this and many other experiences 
that there are but few lands that cannot 
be made to pay in the hands of good farm- 
ers by using the right methods of culture 
and fertilizers. This statement is borne out 
by other experiences cited in the work re- 
ferred to. The pamphlet quotes freel* from 
the article in American Agriculturist, Jan 
13, on the use of fertilizers about Norfolk, 
Va, and refers to five truckers there who 
used from $2400 to over $7000 wortk of Mapes 
manure last year. Prof Mapes says with 
pardonable pride, “‘We are sellitg there 
more largely than ever before. We have 
the strongest kind of local competition, in- 
asmuch as some of these truekers are 
stockholders in some of the local fertili- 
zer companies, but they prefer our goods, 
after years of experience with them. Their 
solubility, quicknéss of action, certainty of 
results, combined with permanence, win in 
the race. The absence of acidity, either 
from sulphuric acid or from phosphoric acid, 
in our bone goods is of the greatest im- 
portance, particularly in heavy fertilizing. 
Fruit growers are buying just as largely 
as market gardeners from Maine to Flori- 
da.” We are pleased to observe also that, 
owing to favorable hases and contracts 
made before the there has been no 
advance in price on pes manures. The 
Mapes plan is to cater to the special de- 
mands of truckers, fruit growers and spe- 
cia) crow growers, and these people, and 
still] more the average farmer, will profit 
by sending a postal to the Mapes Peruvian 
Formula and Peruvian Guano Co, 143: Liber- 
ty street, N Y, asking for a free copy of 
Twenty Years After, as stated in American 
Agriculturist. 








with American land and labor. It has been 
said that where the banana grows indige- 
nous there will be no advance in civiliza- 
tion, because the natural man there needs 
no clothes and can feed himself without ex- 
ertion; hence stagnation and barbarism. 

“If $5 land and 25c labor will produce more 
than our soil and skill, the laws of supply 
and demand will reduce the owner and 
tiller of our land to that level, or drive 
them out of certain branches of industry 
which have been profitable. 

“If it be the fact that Porto Rico alone 
has more available land for leaf tobacco 
culture than is already devoted to that pur- 
pose here; if it can be grown there for 5c 
p lb, and sold in competition here, even at 
35c duty, it follows that free trade, or even 
a duty short of protective, must affeet our 
native tobacco interests most disastrously. 
If, as is reported, the wages of ordinary 
labor there are from 10 to 30c per day, and 
the bulk of the people can live on 5c per day, 
the remedy heretofore applied to equalize 
American labor in other branches of indus- 
try with foreign labor can now fairly be 
invoked by the tobacco raisers.” 

After a spirited discussion, strong reso- 
lutions were adopted protesting against any 
form of reciprocity in tariff rates on farm 
products of any tropical country. 


Future Competition in Filler Supply. 


In 1860 to 1870, the wrapper tobacco raised 
in Ohio competed strongly with that raised 
in New England. The importation of Su- 
matra leaf soon made a great change in 
the industry, Ohio wrappers being of a 
coarser texture soon had no place in the 
market as wrappers and had to be used as 
binders and fillers and sold at binder 
and filler prices. 

As the importation and use of Sumatra 
wrappers became more general, the pro- 
duct of other cigar leaf growing states 
ceased to be known as wrapper crops. In 
recent years the amount of domestic raised 
cigar leaf that has been used for cigar 
wrappers has been very small, considering 
the large acreage of the crop and the enor- 
mous output of cigars. 

The product of Porto Rico is almost en- 
tirely a filler crop and it is evidently the 
intent‘on of the present administration to 
admit as much of this filler leaf into this 
country as possible. If this is done, it can- 
not help but affect most disastrously the 
filler leaf growing sections. A _  nor- 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


PBDBPD DPD LBV PDP BP PPP PPP et 
Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
a she pager. At a very small cost one can ad- 
try, dogs and live stock of all seeds, 

fruits and vege or situations wanted. fact, 


ogee pe 5 to sell or buy. 
dress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, ond cach initial, or a3 number, oo + one werk. 
Jash must accompany ea order, an vertisem 
— have obdsess on as we om forward replies sent 


this office. 

rantee insertion 
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HELP WANTED. 


yy rienced or inexperienced 
or om ye on mess and cn fidren's” ’s shaw 
hats. “Ail work, i paid for at the » piece as and soap equal to 





price of for two weeks 

. For full particulars, apply to THE Lge co, co, 
‘Amherst. Mass, mentioning is pape 

ak Logger a: pe ag farmer =" salesman, over 


y ri assist locally; also special’ man. 
AMERICAN SILO "bEEI > CO, “Buffalo, NY. 
a man, good } plowman, able to handle 
care for milk and board extra man. 
WENDEL AWDREAS, Hackensa 


W 4ANTED-B —ficasebeeper pot. over %. A. . A. FARMER, 


gra STOCK. 


ri you wept the best ear labels on earth {samples free), 
ddress F. H. JACKSON & CO, Winchester, Ky. 


EGISTERED m calves for sale. WATSON & 
MORG EN New Holefiiford Pa. 


(CHESTER swine, Collie Dupe. PAINE, South Ran- 
doiph, Vt. 
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SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OFF Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandots. Stdck and 
eees for sale. Prize winners-at Boston and New York. 
Circular freee JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y.- 


1X fine oe = $8; Barred es: 4 hite 


Wyandot_ e riing stock $3; 1, 
CEDAR LAW POULTRY “Y ARDS, extord Pits N y: 
UNB hatched Mammoth Bronze turkeys; large size and 
beautiful plumage; bred from 45-lb tom, %.00 pair. 

CHAS BENNETT, McDonald’s Mills, Va. 
nitTE Plymouth Rocks! Cockerels $2.00 each, eggs, 
vethine shew’ sixty $2.00; = hundred $3.00. 

a 














JOHN HE HENK, Lancaster, 
KS, guaranteed, $1.00 sitting; Black Minorca, White 
Leghorn, Rock cockerel, $1.25. 


Barred Rocks; Buff 
E. H. HARTON, Keyport, N J. 


REMIUM stock Brown Leghorns,- Barred and White 
Hipourh 15 eggs $1.00. Stock for sale. J. W. 
KILLEN, Felton, Del. 








one of Barred Rocks, one 








ONEPe pen Ed net Langshans 
trio hite Leghorns. JOHN D. DITMIS, Jamai- 
ca, 
BY ES Bh outh Rock and old-fashioned colored 
erels cheap. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, 
Ma GHBRED Rose Comb, White Leghorns, 26 
eggs $1. aratch guaranteed. E. JONES, Hartland, Vt. 





5OOR: re 63: shells for poultry, $2.50. EM- 

PIRE ST STATE BROODER CO,Hali’s Corners,NY, 

Rios strain Barred Plymouth Rocks; wee better, 
50 per 15. B. TRIMBLE, Som Ky. 

a “ROUND 


W Sitting, $1; hundred, 

TOP POULTRY AR Cairo, N 
White $2 each; fine stock. H. E. 
VANDERHOOF. s Stittritie’ N Y. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


REGS Excellent budded apple. ear and gum 
to G. C. STONE'S OLESAL NORS. 
ERIES, Dansville, N ¥, for 80 pp wees Secure varie- 
ties now, pay in spring 

















GEED potatecs. Carmen No large, smooth, sound, 
pure, well sorted; t late white marke variety 
dollars per a No ~ 4 — Cc. J. AXSON, Littls 
Genesee, N 





ip we eld ato seed potato peatiquarters; best on earth. 
ee a strawberry; 50 other choice kinds. 
Catalog pay W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 
GEEDS—ciover met grass i scod, stain. pe 

x wholesale ces ‘armers atalog free 
SINGEL, t EL, Seedsman, ss Pa. 








SEED Ons thousand bushels opety secd atateres any 





mailed We (cireular). SMIT POTATO 
FARM , Manchester, N 
URE seed — tatoes, meven, Sir Walter Raleigh ona 


other varieties. For 

POTTER, Holland Paten 

‘ges pictived ip this paper Jan". ‘NORMAN POM 
c' DB vr Jan N P - 

EROY, Lockport, NY.” 

FOr SALE—Seed corn. as best. Write for garaple. 
HUMBOLDT GRAIN EXCHANGE, Humboldt, 7 
EED potatoes. Late Hebron nted ome year 

SO horth northern Maine. ©. J. ROSTER. 3 Bagaponack. N ~ am 
INCOLN oats, MD cents Pe bushel f o by cars; bags 
free. WILLIAM OUGAL L, Alplaus, N ¥ 

W itson’s_ 5 Hybrid Havana tobacco nr . SOc per per 

YSHAM BROS, Nelson, Pa. 


i BLBB00r FARM, West Warren, Mass. Seed po- 
00 to $3.23 bbl. Circulars. 


DOGS. 


or price and circular, address 8. 
atent, N Y. 























LOOD hounds for sale, the Bnatish Redbone trailers 
and Cuban dogs. Address I. ONES, Circlevitle,O. 
OGS for sale of all kinds; pi goons and hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 
psrds™ reat iil i."k watch and greyhound. J. K. 
umamitvill 
EMALE 3St << 
KENNELS, Waterloo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
M APLE sugar makers! If you need any supplies, send 
to-day for our free cotaics —w— "al modern and 


a ne includ evaporator on r- 
kee pe akaN te STATE EVAPORATO a 


co, Box 137, 

oe 2 got corns? A ersal Corn Exterminator will 

cure them. Send fifty cents for bottle or write for 

information; stamps taken. CORN EXTERMINATOR 
CO, Box 147, Ellington, N Y. 











— cheap. EXCELSIOR 











A ares a wee wrench and _ oiler, all in one, sent 
md for catalo Age’ ’ ~% 
HOPMAN SUPPLY CO: 6 Stafford Midg, Buffalo, ‘N iY. 








ANTED—Com nt farmer desires position as man- 
ager on stock or dairy farm; can furnish best of 
references. Address | Box 362, Painesville, Ohio. 
E pay Ly. $18 a week and | expenses to men with rigs to 
intraths luce - gupound, Send stamp. 
JAV ELLE MFG C 0, Dent 18. Parsons, Kan. 

iy of plank save timber and cash. Strongest f: 

Bhi Boe for same SHAW EE PROTA Te 





Cees on Banta” Bel’, bon ae ee we 
swers on Pow a > ae y - 
Chatham, N Y. ” 
W Tain am rt poems just om pik and gold; illus- 
A postpaid. ECKER, Schenec- 


<PLE suger and s direct from k 
Fs * 2a RICE, Chaffee, 


AGIC lanterns wanted and for xcha 
HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, “Philsdelohin "Pa. 


& SUNS. = mink, fox and other raw furs wanted. Highest 
pace paid. 'W. G. FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 








Order 
N Y. 














BY PRED ae. 
Better Than Any Other. 
Mr. J. W. Killen of Felton, Del., writes, 


“Willsay that the results from my advertising 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of the 
American Agriculturist were very tifying, 
in facet better than Lever peoei ve from any 
other source.” 

We have repeatedly urged our subscribers 
wher they have caning to buy or sell to 
take advantage of this a pny where at 
the cost of a few cents are more than 
reasonably sure of making afew dollars. 








mal crop of tobacco in Porto Rico 
is about 60,000 bales, or 6,000,000 lbs. Of this, 
20,000 bales are sent to Europe and the bal- 
ance consumed on the island. Ninety per 
cént of this tobacco is filler leaf. In 1896, 
Spain bought Porto Rican tobacco to the 
extent of $88,740. The crop of 1900, now be- 
ing cut, is estimated at 30,000 bales, or 3,000,- 
000 lbs. It will not be on the market until 
next Aug or Sept. A normal crop produces 
only 5000 to 10,000 bales suitable for the U S. 
Only 3 to 5 per cent of the total crop is 
wrapper leaf. 

Last year Ohio had 45,000 a cigar leaf to- 
bacco, Wis 26,400, Pa 25,000, N Y 7800 and 
Ct, Mass, Fla, Ga and Tex about 13,000. One 
importing firm found it profitable to im- 
port 1000 bales Porto Rican leaf last sum- 
mer. It is a significant fact that. while 
Ohio was the first state to suffer by the 
importation of Sumatra leaf, she will prob- 
ably be the first to suffer from reduced tar- 
iff rates with Porto Rico. Indeed, it is not 
impossible that the importation of Porto 
Rican leaf may cripple if not utterly de- 
stroy Ohio’s home market for the only grade 
of leaf tobaoco that it now produces. 





The Tobacco Census. 


Tobacco growers will undoubtedly be in- 
terested that the census of the 1899 tobacco 


TOBACCO 


crop, to be compiled next June, will, besides 
being accurate, be as full and complete in 
details as is possible. At present the cen- 
sus bureau is planning to take a census 
only of acres harvested, pounds produced 
and total value. Such a census will be far 
from satisfactory and really fall short of 
much value. 

Take for instance the great tobacco grow- 
ing state of Ohio. In that state heavy ship- 
ping Jeaf and cigar leaf are raised. These 
again are subdivided, the cigar leaf into 
Spanish, Havana, Gebhart, Dutch, seed, 
etc. Of heavy leaf, white burley preponder- 
ates. Then as to grades, the cigar leaf is 
classified for wrapper, binder and filler pur- 
poses. The census bureau should go into 
these matters more in detail. Something 
of this nature was undertaken in the cen- 
sus of 1890, but was never published. Grow- 
ers desirous that the tobacco census be as 
full and complete as is possible should 
write their ideas to the census bureau, 
Washington, D C. 





NEw YorRK—A fine crop was harvested at 
Euclid, no injury by hail or wind. Most of 
the early sales were in the bundle at 10 to 
12c; a few fine lots brought 15c assorted. 
Quite a number of crops are held by grow- 
ers.— Some crops of fine leaf are yet un- 
sold in the Chemung valley. In and around 
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Cooper’s Plains crops are held by: F. E. 
Erwin 12 a, J. E. Cooper 8, Horace Weaver 
3, A. E. Cooper 3, Cupp Bros 5, D. H. Ham- 
den 5, Ross Bros 10, H. Stevens 4, L. Wixon 
3, Leslie Dibble 4, Pomeroy Smith 2, D. M. 
Rose 3, J. Mulverhill 3, J. Cooper 2, Earl. 
Harrington 2, and R, King 3. In the vicin- 
ity of Painted Post a large acreage is un- 
sold, including the crops of F. A. Erwin, 
F. Wilcox, H. Willows, Mr Brooks,” Mr 
Gavigan, John Bryson and many others, 
The following crops have been sold: Jacob 
Eygabroat 6 a at lic, David Haynes 5 a at 
10%c, Ben Balcom 4 a at 10c, Tim Mathews 
4 a at 9%c, Peterson Bros 5 a at 9c, T. L. 
Scutt 2 a at 10c, C. K. Rowley 2 a at 7c, T. 
M. Goff 4 a at 7c, Cupp & Bassell 4 a at 12c, 
all in bundle, and B. Pierce 4 a at 10c as- 
sorted. There is plenty of good tobacco left 
and all that the growers desire is a fair in- 
spection by outside buyers who use their 
own eyes and do not rely entirely upon 
statements made by certain parties who are 
working for their own interest. 

NORTH CAROLINA tobacco growers evi- 
dently mean business in their attempt to 
control the sale of future crops. Many 
strong county organizations have been per- 
fected and the officersof the recently formed 
state association are in the field perfecting 
organization in the eastern counties of the 
state. 
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The machines by which other machines are MEASURED 
always bear the name 


MICCORMICK! 


McCORMICK: HARVESTING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO—LARGEST WORKS AND LARGEST OUTPUT IN THE WORLD. 
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Mention this paper. 


RIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER 


crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, aerates and levels all soils, for 
all purposes under all conditions. 
steel and wrought tron, they are indestructible. 
the cheapest and best riding harrows and pulverizers on 
earth. Various sizes, for various uses, 3 to 13% feet. 
mail catalogue and booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,’’ free. 


Made entirely of cast 
They are 


We 


I deliver free on board at 


SENT ON TRIAL TO BE RETURNED AT MY EXPENSE IF NOT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
Vee se res ceem & New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, &c. 
Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J. 


or Chicago, lil. 





















everything considered, depends upon and results, more largely from 
~~ cultivation than any single element. The strawberry isa spec- 
crop and requires special cultivation. Knowing these things we 
long ago constructed the ‘Planet Jr.” Twelve Tooth Harrow, Cultivator 
and Pulverizer.. It leaves nothing to be desired in cultivating strawberries 
and.as an all round garden tool it is also especially valuable. Has 
handy levers to adjust instantly depth and width. Thouroughly breaks up and ul- 
verizes the ‘‘middles” producing perfect tilth and destroying all grass and weeds. he 
rake follows, pulverizing, fining and leveling the whole, leaving a blanket or mulch of fine 
earth, which preserves all moisture—so necessary to successful strawberry fruiting. 


The whole “Planet Jr.” line is of equal relative merit. It embraces Seed Drills, Wheel 











Row 8 Beet Cultivators &c. Our new 1900 catalogue, of which we published a first 

ay ner ie to be the handsomest, most artistic and most instructive book of the kind ever issued. It 
detail of the above tools and has in addition 16 full 

work in the fields and gardens in America and foreign lands. for a copy today. We mail it free. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 -E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Itivators, Sugar Beet Seeders, Four -@j 
Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Cu ar Beet, Seeds iro pealy 


e a from nature.showing the tools at 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO. 




















k Wheat Corn | Oats 

ash ors 

” a 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. ......... | B6t,| Tit] 33 | 34%) 2355) 275, 
New York ereececs 70% £2% 4244) 44 | 2949] 3544 
TOUR 6 sc cccecece Ad | 44%] 33 | 38 
Toledo.......«++-- 72 72% 35 | 35 | 22449] .28%4 
Bt Louis ....... .| 20%] .73 | 33 | 33 | 24%) .28 
Minneapolis. .... 6544) .69%4) .31 | .31_ | .23%) .28% 
Liverpool........ BThe} .64y] 50 47%} — -_ 

At Chicago, the wheat market, as a 


whole, hag proved a tame affair much of the 
time for a week or more, prices being held 
within narrow limits and close to the basis 
of 68%@69c p bu for May delivery. Specu- 
lative interest has been listless, operators 
apparently waiting for new incentive. Lit- 
tle can be said of crop conditions, anything 
along this line being littie better than guess 
work so far as the northern hemisphere is 
coneerned during the month of Feb. In our 
own winter wheat territory we know the 
crop has been indifferently protected, and 
there is plenty of time for frost damage. 
The month of March will prove an inter- 
esting one and conditions will be closely 
watched. Fairly liberal] quantities of spring 
nheat are being delivered at northwestern 
primary markets and the visible supply ap- 
pears large around 52 million bu, compared 
with 30 millions a year ago. 

Our export trade in wheat and flour is 
considerable in the aggregate, but just now 
seems powerless to help prices much. It is 
interesting to note, however, that while the 
market shows more or less dullness and oc- 
casional periods of heaviness, there is no 
concerted effort on the part of bears to 
force prices to a lower level, the market 
meanwhile maintaining something of 2 
waiting attitude. Cable advices bring forth 
few developments of special importance. 
Argentina has a considerable part of her 
crop still to ship to Europe, but other wheat 
producing countries are not just now par- 
ticularly forceful competitors of the Ameri- 
can producer. Crop conditions on the con- 
tinent of Europe are somewhat uncertain, 
news often conflicting. Some recent ad- 
vices continue to insist that crop conditions 
in India are bad. But that the country has 
not been an important exporter of wheat in 
recent years. 

Corn has shown more animation, selling 
up late last week to 35%c p bu for May de- 
livery, subsequently losing a part of this 
but showing considerable firmness, as a 
whole. Operators seem to feel that this 
cereal is not high, and it requires little ef- 
fort to bull the market. Some of the recent 
firmness indicated was due to decreased 
country offerings; certainly the farm con- 
sumption just now is very heavy and in- 
terior stocks rapidly decreasing. Mean- 
while the home and foreign demand con- 
tinues excellent and the visible supply in 
this country, always something of a factor 
in the speculative market, is small around 
15,000,000 bu, compared with double that a 


year ago. No 2 in store 334%@33%c p bu, No 
3 yellow by sample 33@33%c, low grades 
32% @33c. 


The oats market has not moved very far 
away from its recent price level, May 234@ 
23% p bu, No 2 im store 22%4@23c, choice 
white by sample 25@26c. Moderate activity 
thas prevailed but the actual movement on 
home and export account continues some- 
what restricted. 

Rye quiet and without important feature. 
Receipts small and so with the demand. 
No 2 in store quotable’around 54c p bu and 
in shipping order 55@55%4c. 

In barley the demand is chiefly for malt- 
ing grades, these ruling firm, yet market 
lacked particular energy. Good to choice 
lots $5@45c p bu according to condition and 
co of. 

Flaxseed somewhat unsettled at current 
figures, with sales of No 1 cash mostly 
around $1 60 p bu, or the highest level of 
the season. The situation, as a whole, is 
quiet, perhaps a little more inclination to 
sell new crop deliveries, these showing evi- 
dences of weakness. Sept touched 1 17, sold 
sparingly at 1 15, Oct nominally somewhere 
around these fi 

More inquiry noted for timothy seed now 
that the season is advancing and offerings 
are not burdensome. Transactions have 
been on the basis of $2 50@2 55 p ctl for con- 
tract prime, March a slight premium. 


Clover seed quiet but firm in tone based on 
8 40@8 50 p ctl for contract prime, cash or 
March delivery. Other grass seeds inactive, 
Hungarian 70@80c p ctl, ordinary millet 80c. 

Alt New York, the wheat market shows 
little life in the absence of influential news, 
No 2 red winter around 76%c p bu. Flour 
very weak; the standard brands practical- 
ly unchanged, ranging from $3 85@4 05; rye 
flour quiet but moderately firm, 3 40@3 65 
p bbl. Buckwheat fairly firm, 53@55c p bu, 
buckwheat flour 1 75@2 05 p 100 lbs. Corn 
steady with No 2 in store about 42\%4c p bu. 
Oats quiet and fairly steady No 2 mixed 
29% @29%c p bu in store. Clover seed 6@9 50 
p ctl, timothy 2 50@3 25. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Chicago, # 100 Ibs . . | $6.35) $6.00/ $5.05! $4.00) $5.75) $4.50 
WOW BOSE occ cccccsee 6.55} 5.75) 5.30) 4.25) 5.55) 4.50 
ice csscede, os 6.30} 6.15) 5.30) 4.25) 5.70) 4.60 
Kansas City ......... 5.90] 5.75) 4.85) 3.85) 5.35) 4.00 
Pittsburg ........... 5.95] 5.75) 5.00! 4201 5.90) 4.65 








At Chicago, the cattle market lacked life, 
being liberally supplied with good beef 
steers and overstocked with animals which 
should have been kept in the feedlot sev- 
eral weeks longer. Cornis giving out on some 
farms, and owners prefer to sell rather than 
give the cattle a good finish. Really choice 
offerings sold readily around $6, with the 
bulk of the tops going at that figure down 
to 510. The medium grades were in fair 
demand, the best of these bringing 4 90. 
Prices have not changed greatly for stock- 
ers, although the supply is relatively lib- 
eral. This class of cattle is still pretty 
high and feeders hesitate -~vhen asked to 
pay 4 50@4 90 for animals which will prob- 
ably not sell for more than 5 40. 

Considerable activity characterized the 
hog market, but the supplies were liberal, 
preventing any great change in prices. Ar- 
rivals were quickly sold. Firmness pre- 
vailed in all of the better grades, with the 
best offerings $4 90@5 05, mixed butchers’ 
stock 4 75@5, light 4 50@4 95. 

For several weeks the sheep market has 
showed encouraging firmness, without any 
great change in values. Prices are slightly 
higher for the best grades of mutton sheep 
and yearlings, but lambs are weak and 
values inclined to lower levels. The qual- 
ity of the offerings not of the best, but 
buyers were disposed to take them freely. 
Choice mutton sheep $4 90@5 80, good year- 
—_ 5 60@6 10, common te fcy lambs 5 55 

7 10. 

-At Pittsburg, the cattle market was 

steady with 65 cars on sale Monday of this 

week. The best grades slightly higher. 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Tbs, $5 75@5 95 Poor to good fat bulls. 18 
@ 


Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 5 25@540 Poor to good fat cows. 2 50@4 30 
oe 900 te 1100 Lbs, 460 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Iba, 75 


mmon, 7! 0 to 900 lbs, : once 9 Bologna cows, phd, 8 H@15 00 
oa half fat, @4 F'sh —_ & springers,20 (¥ 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 3 Send 75 Veal calves, 6 @8 25 


Swine in fair supply and active Monday 
of this week with 35 double deck carloads 
on sale. Medium $5 25@5 30, heavy 5 20@ 
5 25, heavy yorkers 5 20, light yorkers 5 10@ 
5 15, pigs 4 75@4 90. Sheep market strong 
with fair arrivals Monday .of this week, 
amounting to 20 cars. Prime wethers 5 80 
@5 90, fair to good 5 50@5 75, lambs 6@7 25, 
calves slow at 6@8. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market is strong, 


prices tending upward. Arrivals not op- 
pressive, amounting to 110 cars Monday of 
this week. Good shipping steers $3 75@5 60, 
stockers and feeders 3 75@4 50, with the de- 
mand strong. The hog market showed con- 
siderable life, all grades slightly higher. 
The arrivals amounted to 90 double deck 
cars Monday of this week. Good to prime 
5 25@5 27%, yorkers.5 10@5 20, common pigs 
5 0. Sheep market was strong, Monday’s 
arrivals amounting to 60 double deck cars. 
Choice wethers and yearlings 5 50@6 25, 
lambs 5 50@7 50. Veal calves have a better 
tone at 6 50@8 50. 

At New York, cattle fairly firm without 
substantial change in quotations, steers 
wanted at $4 70@5 50, bulls firm 3@4 20, 
cows 3 25@4 25, calves 5@8 75. Hogs firm 
for prime stock, 5@5 35, Sheep arrivals con- 
tinue small with prices firm, choice mutton 
sheep 4 556@5 75, lambs common to fcy 7@ 
7 70, dressed lambs 8%@10c. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1900 1900} 1899) 1900| 1399 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
26@27c, prints 27@28c, dairy 24@25c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy tubs 24@26c, prints 26c, dairy 
20@23c.—At Buffalo, cmy prints 26c, ch dairy 
21@22c, imt cmy 19@20c, ladle 12@13c. —At 
Watertown, cmy tubs 27c, dairy 25c.—At 
Rochester, ‘ch Elgin 26@28c, state cmy 25c, 
dairy 23@24c. 

At New York, market fairly steady under 
moderate supplies. Prices have ruled slight- 
ly lower. Cmy western extra 25c p Ib, firsts 
24@2444c, state extra 24%@25c, firsts 23%@ 
24c, June fcy 23c, state dairy fcy 24c, prime 
22@23e, western imt cmy extra 22@23c, ch 
rolls 18@19c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, emy ex- 
tra 25%@26c, imt cmy 19@22c, ladle 17@20c, 
emy prints 27c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fey Elgin cmy 25@ 
26c, state 21@22c, dairy 16@17c.—At Colum- 





- bus, cmy tubs 24'@c, prints 27c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 27c, 
Md, Va and Pa dairy prints 24@25c, nearby 
roll 19@20c. 

At Boston, market is well supplied and 
trade fairly active. Vt and N H cmy extra 
26@264%4c, N Y 26c, western 251%4@26c, firsts 
24@25c, June cmy extra 24c, firsts 22@23c, Vt 
dairy extra 244%4c, N Y 23%c, firsts 22c, west- 
ern imt cmy 19@20c, ladle 19@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 12 
@13c, flats 11%@12%c, imt Swiss 14@15c.— 
At Syracuse, cheddars 11@12c.—At Buffalo, 
fcy 12@13c, dairy made 10@1lic.—At Roches- 
ter, full cream 14c. 

At New York, slightly undergrade full 
cream and light skims rather scarce and 
wanted for both export and home trade. 
Market generally firm for prime _ stock; 
but dull for hard skims. State fcy 12%@13c, 
ch 124%@12%éc, light skims 94%4@llic, full 4@5c. 
4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
new 12%@13c, part skims 9@10%c, Swiss l4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 12144c, family fa- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the lLand’s 3 Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








In Another Column will be found the ad . 


of the C. R. Harper Mfg Co, Marshalltown, 
Ia, who have made a specialty of designing 
a forge, which, while neither a professional 
blacksmith’s outfit, nor yet a toy, strikes 
the happy medium and affords the farmer 
an opportunity for doing the thousand and 
one small jobs of tinkering which may 
come up from time to time. When a farmer 
figures how much time is lost in going to 
and from the blacksmith shop, it will not 
require a very great amount of figuring to 
satisfy him that an article of this kind will 


pay for itself in a-very short time. Our 
readers will be surprised to learn how 
cheaply these forges are selling, ani we 


would urge those who wish to be well in- 
formed on all matters pertaining to their 
interest to correspond with the manufac- 
turers, mentioning this paper. 





“Protection for Planters” is the headline 
of an advertisement appearing in our 
columns of the old-established . seedsmen 
and florists, Peter Henderson & Co, 35 and 
87 Cortlandt street, New York. This an- 
nouncement is to the effect that this firm 
no ionger supply their seeds to dealers to 
sell again, so that to procure the famous 
Henderson seeds the same must be pur- 
chased from them direct. Their advertise- 
ment also offers their annual catalog en- 
titled Everything for the Garden, which is 
in reality a book of 190 pages, containing 
over 700 engravings and six superb col- 
ored plates) This catalog is sent to all 
who send 10c in stanips to cover the 
cost of postage and mailing. In addi- 
tion to the catalog, this firm, wishing to 
trace the result of their advertising in dif- 
ferent papers, will send to all who state 
where they saw the advertisement a trial 
collection of six packets of choice vegetable 
and flower seeds, contained in a red envel- 
ope, which when empty and returned with 
an order from catalog will be accepted as 
25c in part payment. We advise our read- 
ers to avafl themselves of this untsually 
liberal offer. 














vorite 12%c, twins 13%c, cheddars 13144c.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars lic, Ohio flats 13@ 
l4c, limburger 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, flats 13@13%c, 
Ohio picnic 12%@12%c. 

At Boston, condition of market un- 
changed, prices continue firm, trade quiet. 
New York extra 12%2@l13c, firsts 11@12c, Vt 
extra 12%c, firsts 11@12c, sage 13@13%c, 
western twins 12@12%c, Ohio flats 11%@12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK-—At Albany, buckwheat 52 
@54c p bu, corn 41@48c, oats 30@32c, rye 57 
@59c, beans $2@2 20. Bran 17@18 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 25@26, middlings 17@20, hay 
12 50@17, rye straw 8 50@11 50. Milch cows 
30@50 each, veal calves 6@7c p lb, hogs 4% 
@5\%c, fowls 104%@11'4c 1 w, turkeys 11@12c, 
ducks 9@10c, geese 8@9c, broilers 18@19e a 
w, eggs 24@25c p dz. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p 
bbl, white onions 1 50@2, red and yellow 1@ 
1 50, turnips 60@75ic, apples 2@3 50, cran- 
berries 6@8, squash 1@1 50, beets 80c@1 25, 
carrots 75@90c, celery 7@9 p 100 bchs, cab- 
bage 4@8 p 100. 

At Buffalo, ch timothy $13 50@14 p ton, 
rye straw 8@9, linseed meal 25@25 60, oats 
32@35c p bu, fresh eggs 1344@14c, turkeys 12 
@12%c p lb d w, capons 14@14\4c, fowls 10 
@10\6c, equahs 25@30c p pair, hogs 6 p 100 
lbs d w, veal 8 50@9 50. Potatoes 50@55c 
p bu, onions 40@45c, cabbage 20@25 p ton, 
beans 2 25@2 50 p bu, apples 3@3 50 p bbl, 
honey 15@16c p lb, maple sugar 8@10c, hops 
12% @13%c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 45@60c p bu, onions 
35@40c, turnips 25@40c, parsnips. 50c, apples 
$1 256@1 75, beans 2@2 25, barley 40@42c, corn 
45c, oats $4c, rye 55c. Bran 17 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 28, middlings 18, hay 11@14, 
clover mixed 10@10 50, rye straw 11@14. 
Hogs 5 50@6 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, chickens 10@ 
lic p lb, turkeys 12c, ducks 10@12c, eggs 
15@18c p dz, cabbage 2@3 p 100. 

At Watertown, beef $7@8 50 p 100 Ibs, 
spring lambs 10c p lb, mutton 8%c. Apples 
3 p bbl, beans 2@2 10 p bu, onions 60c, po- 
tatoes 50c, beets 40@50c, carrots 35@40c, tur- 
nips 40c, oats 30@32c, rye 55c, corn 40c, cab- 
bage 2@2%c p lb, squash 2c. Hay 11@14 p 
ton, oat straw 7@8, corn meal 17@18, bran 
19@20, middlings 19@20. 

At Rochester, chickens 10@1lic p Ib d w, 
ducks 13@14c, fowls 9@10c, turkeys 11@13c, 
geese 10@1lic, fresh eggs 18c p dz. Oats 28 
@30c p bu, rye 58@60c, barley 48@45c, apples 
50@75c, beans $1 75@2, onions 50c, potatoes 
45@50c. Middlings 17@18 p ton, bran 16@17, 
corn meal 18@19, hay 12@14, rye straw 10@ 
12. Maple sugar 9@10c p lb, medium clover 
6 50@7 p bu, timothy 1 65@1 75, red top 1 265. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $17@18 p ton, hay 16@17, rye straw 
13 50@15, No 2 red wheat 74%c, corn 40c, 
oats 31%c. Fresh eggs 13%@14c p dz, live 
fowls 10%@lic, ducks 10@1lic, geese 10@1I1c, 
turkeys 11@12c d w, beans 2 15@2 25 p bu, 
apples 3@3 50 p bbl, potatoes 55@58c p bu, 
onions 40@50c. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
13@14c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p 1b, fowls 
9@10c, geese 9@10c, turkeys 9@12c, state and 
Pa apples $2 25@3 p bbl, N Y 2 50@4, beans 
2 25@2 30 p bu, corn 39c, eats 29%c, No 1 
timothy hay 15 50 p ton, clover mixed 13 50 
@14, prime rye straw 13 50@14, bran 17 50@ 
18, middlings 16@17, linseed meal 28@29, cot- 
fonseed meal 25 50@26, hurl broom corn lic 





p Ib, clover seed 8%@8%c. white potatoes 
55@60c p bu, onions 35@45c, cabbage 3@5 
P 100. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured 
Eggs. 
Mild winter weather throughout ‘much of 
the middle south and territory adjacent to 
N Y resulted in surprisingly liberal re- 
ceipts of fresh eges during Feb. Within a 
period of three days in the middie of the 
symonth receipts were 33;295.cases, 30 dz each, 
or about 6 times as-many. as eame during 
- the corresponding period: a-year ago. With- 





THE LATEST 








in the space of a fortnight fresh eggs de- 
clined 5c per dz to the basis of 1344c, subse- 
quently recovering a trifle; incidentally this 
is but little more than half the wholesale 
price of a year ago. At such reasonable fig- 
ures the retail trade should be greatly stim- 
ulated, and the consumption of eggs in- 
creased. It is also the season for operators 
of coolers to begin to buy freely. 

At New York, supply large, market re- 
mains unsettled. Nearby fcy 15%4@17 cp dz, 
state and Pa prime 144%@lic ,western 14\4c, 
southern 13% @14c, refrigerator — prime 
$3@3 30 p 30-dz case, limed 2 70@3 30. 





Apples. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING FEB 10. 

Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York, 636 2,470 379 1,082 4,567 
Boston, 841 a= — _ 841 
Portland, 7,674 — 1,062 os 8,736 
Halifax, 735 7,000 3,600 —_ 11,335 
St John, 6,040 O44 _ _ 6,684 
This week, 15,926 10,114 5,041 1,082 32,163 
Last y°ar, 12,213 1,276 150 13,639 
This se’s’Ir, 577,248 268,708 208 917 117,336 1,172,209 
Last se’s’ n, 604,491 220,056 175, "218 79, 075 1 078,840 


At New York, market remains firm for 
prime sorts, lower grades dull and quiet. 
York Imperial $3@3 75 p bbl, Spy 2@2 75, 
Spitz 2 50@4, Baldwin 2 50@3 75, Greenings 
2 50@4, Ben Davis 2 50@3 75, Winesap 2 50@ 
3 75. 

Beans. 

At New York, tone of market continues 
quiet and firm, foreign sorts have a fair 
trade. Choice marrow $2 20@2 25 p bu, me- 
dium 2 12%@2 15, state and Mich pea 2 12% 
@2 15, red kidney 2 25@2-27%, white kid- 
ney 2 55@2 60, yellow eye 2 30@2Z 33, black 
T S 1 95@2, Cal lima 3 50, foreign pea 1 85 
@1 95, green peas 1 25@2 27% 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, steady and quiet. Evap- 
orated apples ch to fcy 64%@8%%éc p Ib, fair 
to prime 5@6%c, sun-dried 4%@5%ec, chops 
$1 25@1 60 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1@1 12, 
Evaporated raspberries 13@13%c, blackber- 
ries 64%c, huckleberries 14@15c, cherries 15@ 


16c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, cranberries in light sup- 
ply and firm, strawberries quiet, oranges 
steady. Cape cranberries $8 50@9 50 p bbl, 
Jersey 7 50@8 25, strawberries 25@40c p qt, 
ch, bright Fla oranges 3 25@3 75, fcy 4@5, 
russets 3@4, tangerines 5@10, Cal navels ch 
2 45@3 35, fey 2 55@3 90, seedlings 2@2 25. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, bran $16 75@18 50 p ton, 
middlings 17@19, rye feed 16 50, red dog 
17 50@18 50, linseed oil meal 26 75, cotton- 
seed meal 25 60, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal 95@97\éc, grits 95@9744c, chops 
$2144.@85c, coarse corn meal 79@82c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market quiet under ample 
supplies and moderate demand. Prime tim- 
othy 85@87%4c p 100 lbs. No 1 77% @82%c, No 2 
72%@75c, clover mixed 75@77%4e, salt 40@ 
42%c, rye straw 65@75c, oat 45@50c. 


Honey an@ Maple Sugar. 


At New York, market generally steady 
under light supply. State white clover 
honey fcy 14@16c p Ib, fair 11@138c, buck- 
wheat 10c, state and Cal extracted 7@84c, 
southern 65@85c p gal. Maple sugar 10@ 
12c p Ib, syrup 75@85c p gal. 

Onions. 

At New York, in plentiful supply, trade 
fairly active at lower prices. Orange Co 
(N Y) white $1 25@1 75 p bag, yellow 1@ 
1 25, red 87c@1 12, state and western white 
175@2 p bbl, red 1 25, yellow 1 25@1 37, 
eastern white 1 75@2 25, red 1@1 25, yellow 
1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, market well stocked andquiet; 
onions must be choice to command $1 50 p 
bbl. Native yellow 1 25@1 50 p bbl, western 
Mass 40@50ce p bu. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice stock steady, market 
quiet for other sorts. Maine Hebron $1 75@ 
2 p bbl, state and western 1 65@1 90 p 180 
ibs, Long Island 1 50@2, Jersey round sorts 
1 40@1 65. Sweets 2 25@3 25 p bbl. 


Poultry. 
At New York, much stock arrived in poor 


condition and is dull, market generally 
quiet. Fancy turkeys 10@lic p lb, fair 9@ 


9%c, Phila broilers 18@22c, chickens 15@16c, - 


state and Pa’ chickens 210@1i2c, fowls 9%@ 
10%c,° Phila -capons 16@17c, fair 141@14¢, 





MARKETS 
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ducks 10@lle, geese 8%@9ec, squabs 1 75@3 
p dz. Live fowls lic, chickens 10c, turkeys 
o4O 0c, G@ucks 50@80c p pair, geese 1 25@ 
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at Boston, firm, mixed stock quiet. North- 
ern and eastern fowls, ch 13@13%c p Ib, ch 
chickens 15@17c, ducks 10@12c, geese 11@12c, 
western turkeys 11%@12%c, chickens 12@ 
18c, fowls 11@12c, capons 12@1l4e, ducks 8@ 
12c, geese 8@10c, live fowls 12@12%c, chick- 
ens 9@10c. 

_ Vegetables. 

At New York, stock of good quality gen- 
erally steady. Native cabbage $1 25@1 50 
p bbl, Fla eggplant 3@4 p bx, Norfolk kale 
85c p bbl, spinach 1 25@1 75 p cra, Hubbard 
squash 20@26 p ton, Fla string beans 2@3 
Pp cra, tomatoes 1@2 p carrier, turnips 90c@1 


P bbl. 
Wool. 

At current high prices governing this sta- 
ple, buyers are naturally conservative, yet 
sales make a good aggregate. Prices are 
not essentially different from those recently 
quoted fn our columns. 
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A New School of Horticulture. 


A horticultural training school, for train- 
ing young men and women in the art of 
horticulture, is about to be established at 
Chappaqua, N Y, under the auspices of the 
New York committee for the promotion of 
agriculture. George T. Powell of Ghent, 
the well-known horticulturist and student 
of-agricultural economics, is to be the di- 
rector in charge. The school tis the out- 
growth of the work which he has done for 
many years on his own farm, where he had 
trained several city-bred young men to be- 
come successful farmers. 

The school will be located 35 miles from 
New York, on a good farm of 250 acres sit- 
uated on high ground and well adapted for 
the purposes for which it is designed” The 
course of study will be eminently practical 
and will consist primarily of work and ob- 
ject lessons in the fields, gardens and labor- 
atories, with only enough class room in- 
struction to explain the underlying princi- 
ples of the subjects. No effort will be made 
to compete in any way with the agricul- 
tural colleges now established; in fact, par- 
ticular pains will be taken to teach only the 
practical side, with enough of the scientific 
aspect to make the methods applied easily 
understood, and to show the relation be- 
tween cause and effect. Young men and 
women will receive a thoroughly practical 
training so that at the completion of the 
course they will be competent to assume 
the management of estates, farms or gar- 
dening establishments. 

The course of study will cover two years 
of three terms each, beginning about the 
middle of September and continuing until 
about June 15. Orchards and _ small fruit 
plantations will be planted, in afdition to 
those already on the farm. Greenhouses 
will be constructed for the forcing of fruits 
and vegetables and extensive gardens laid 
out for instruction in this line. Poultry 
keeving will be taught and a small dairy 
added also. Instruction will be given in 
landscape gardening and in the care and 
management of fine grounds. The co-opera- 
tion of the New York botanical gardens, 
located at Bronx Park, is promised and 
large opportunities for observation and at- 
tending lectures will be thus obtained. 

The men and women behind this school 
are among the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial and prominent. educators of the coun- 
try. They includé R. Fulton Cutting, Wil- 
liam FE. Dodge, Seth Low, president of Co- 
lumbia university, Mary Lowe, Dickenson, 
Anna Botsford Comstock, John G. Carlisle, 
Dr J. W. Hegeman, ex-Mayor Abram He- 
witt, and others. 





Our Legal Adviser. 


Complaint—Subscriber (N Y): A diso- 
bedient and refractory child may be com- 
plained against in a criminal court as a 
stubborn and disorderly child and may be 
punished by being sent to a reform school. 
For a scolding and undutiful wife the law 
gives a husband no redress so long as she 
confines her abuse to language and petty 
annoying conduct, 





Survivor’s Interest—Dutchess Co, NY: 


Upon the death of a husband, leaving a 
widow but no children, he having made no 
will, the widow is entitled to dower in the 
real estate, that is to the use for her life 
of one-third of all the lands the husband 
Was seized of at any time during their mar- 
riage. Of the personal estate, after the pay- 
ment of the debts of the estate, the widow 
takes one-third. 





Liver Disease—J. C. H. has a cow that 
has run down for several weeks, the mem- 
brane of the eyes is very yellow. Give % 
dr hydrochloric acid and % dr nitric acid 
diluted in an ounce of water, at a dose once 
a day, in 1 qt of oatmeal gruel; also give 
1 oz each of tincture ginger, gentian and 
2 oz spirits of nitrous ether at a dose, three 
times a day, in a pint of cold water. 





Scab—H. F. P. wants a remedy for scab 
on a goat. Mix 2 dr iodide of sulphur with 
2 oz vaseline; wash the affected parts and 
dry well, then rub in well a little of the 
ointment. Repeat in a week. 





American Agriculturist beats the world 
for quality and conciseness, variety and 
usefulness.—[J. B. M., Stafford Co, Va. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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Difference 


between the retailer’s price and the maker’s price on a buggy, 
carriage or harness. Buy from us and you have only one profit 
to pay. We make a big variety and an immense number of 
fine vehicles, and ship them to the buyer direct at factory 
prices. No other factory can turn out better work, or sell to 
the dealer cheaper, than we sell to you. A great stock of 
horse equipments, including robes and blankets, at prices that 
will save you dollars. You can order from our. catalogue— 
which contains accurate pictures and complete descriptions of 
our full line—with absolute safety. 

We guarantee 
everything we 
sell, and will take 
back anything 
that may be un- 
satisfactory, re- 
funding the pur- 
chase money, and paying freight both ways. Write for the catalogue—it’s 
free—and learn what a fine carriage, harness or robe we can sell you for 
the price the dealer would charge for the ordinary kinds. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS C0., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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No. 2082 Runabout. Price $44.60. 





































cialeed a 
are sold direct from factory at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Highest quality, finest workmanship and perfect finish, yet at lowest 
oe cost. - We ship any style vehicle anywhere for examination and subject 
- » toapproval. No matter how far away you are you can do business with 
Ponty |] on ee and save money. We make all the vehicles we advertise, also fine 
Foc t= harness, Send for our FREE Book of 104 pages. It tells our plan in full. 


ALKER CARRIAGE CO., 95 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. } 




























’ we Save You 

a S$ a on this Deal. 
This Buggy is of such high quality 
and style, that any dealer, taking 


advan of its superior poin 

would ak you $75. for {t. - 
Our Price $46.55 
Itis first class in every particular 
and we stake our reputation on 
ts quality and wearing — We give with each buggy sold, 
fa 2-years’ guarantee, W this buggy or any of our vohieles 
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subject to your inspection. If not found exactly as we describe it 
~ D> in our catalogue and not satsifac inevery way you may return it 
" atour expense, This is but one of the many barcains offered in 
= —~, i ' om Speeial Vehicle and Harness Catalogue, we hove ali kinds 
——— carriages, surre road wagons, ae wi 
<x \ ona, ail kinds of cityle, double and team HARNESS, SADDLES 
Y ' AND FLY NETS, 4Send for our large FREE CATALOGUE. 
: A\S Marvin Smith Co., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., T-1 2Chicago. 
. }) g Admiral B '—Fancy_ painted; Vr <= 
IN tzptamtamrene” A, | St BUILT for SERVICE 
\ WA We Dhlp Direct to the consumer At 
/y \ west Wholesale Prices 
y i} the most reliableSline of 


vehicles,etc. to be found any- 
where. Built substantially of 
honest material—workman- 
ship the best—one of them 
will outlast two of the ordin- 
Ne eae as represented or your money back. 
e will ship C.O.D.with privilege of examination. You 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Buggy, $84.00; fine spring 
Wagon,$89.00; strong two horse Farm Wagon,$44.00; 
handsome Surrey. $54.00; well made Portland Cutter, 
$17.25; Carts. $9.60 up. Single harness 64.50; Farm 
harness. $12.95. Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B- 42, Chicago 


The Pacific Northwest 


Has splendid opportunities for "farmers and stoekmen. 
Production does not equal one-half demand for Butter, 
ae Poultry, Livestock. Immense market in Orient for 
Staple Farm Products. For full particulars send 50 cents 
for six months’ subscription to 
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We Sell Vehicles and Har- 
ness at Less Than 
Wholesale Prices. 
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Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Ce., 

Bex 50, Kelamasee, Mich y Issued at Seattle, Wash. This splendid farm and stock 
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Present Problems. 





The plan of Gens Roberts and Kitchener 
in South Africa gradually unfolds itself. 
Their operations began in the west, with 
the relief of Kimberley, which Gen French’s 
‘whirlwind’ dash northward achieved in an 
unexpectedly short time; Gen Kitchener 
pursuing the retreating Boers eastward 
into the Orange Free State toward its cap- 
ital, Bloemfontein. Not the least among 
the English gains secured thus far are the 
capture of thousands of cattle and sheep 
from the enemy and the release of Gen 
Methuen’s army for service in this cam- 
paign. Ladysmith and Gen Buller, 300 miles 
to the east in Natal, are left to shift for 
themselves. Presumably the purpose is to 
seize Bloemfontein and start northward 
for the Transvaal, thus tending to draw the 
Boers away from Natal, 





The touching appeal of Gen Molineux to 
the newspapers to respect the sanctity of 
the grief resting upon the wife and mother 
of the condemned man, naturally intensified 
the feeling of the public. The date set for 
the execution of Roland B. Molineux was 
the week of March 26, 1900. 


An exclusively American canal, forti- 
fied by our government, is championed by 
Congressman Hepburn and the rest of the 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce in connection with the unanimous 
report in favor of the Nicaraguan canal 
appropriation. Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
they believe will welcome the project. It is 
estimated by the committee that the canal 
will at least. pay for its maintenance, and 
probably will pay a million dollars’ profit a 
year, with tolls the same as charged at 
Suez, 





The issue of white supremacy was sug- 
gested by leading Kentucky democrats as 
behind the election troubles in that state, 
the charge being made that while Taylor 
had a majority of the votes in the election, 
many of these were cast by negroes. The de- 
cision of Judge Taft that the United States 
circuit court has not jurisdiction In the 
election cases leaves the question to the 
state court of appeals. 





The secretary of war places the same 
« nstruction upon the anti-canteen law of 
the United States army as does the attor- 
ney general, a fact of which Attorney Gén- 
eral Griggs has informed the national W C 
T U. That body had appealed to the pres- 
ident for a reconsideration of the meaning 
of the law, which is interpreted to allow 
the continuance of the canteen for the sale 
of beer and light wines to the soldiers. 
The national president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance union, Mrs Stevens, 
made a personal appeal to President Mc- 
Kinley, but in vain.e Mrs Stevens said she 
had spoken on this law from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, and had found the sentiment of 
the country the temperance people’s. in- 
terpretation of it. 





The anti-trust conference early. showed 
its feeling toward the national administra- 
tion by adopting a resolution declaring that 
the currency bill before congress would ‘ ‘en- 
slave the people and destroy the republic.” 
The resolutions as adopted called for the 
immediate taking of the telegraph and tel- 
ephone systems and making them adjuncts 
of the postoffice department, the govern- 
ment paying for their ‘just value, irrespect- 
ive of franchise value;” for the defeat of 
any measure to place the control of the 
circulating medium in private hands and 
create a banking trust; for the removal of 
all duties from the products of trusts; for 
the taking of the interstate railroads, pay- 
ing “a just value, irrespective of franchise 
value;” for the adoption of direct legisla- 
tion. A ‘committee was sent to Washington 
to oppose the currency. Dill. 


The gold complexion of the United States 
senate, in contrast with its attitude toward 
silver for several years previous, appeared 
in the vote.on the currency bill. Bimetal- 
lic amendments and efforts to substitute 
“eoin” for gold were voted down. Two 
democrats voted with the republicans for 
the bill, Messrs Caffery of Louisiana and 
Lindsay of Kentucky. Chandler of New 
Hampshire, republican, refused to vote for 
ft without a bimetaiiie amendment. Kyle 
of Sduth Dekota, populist, refrained from 
voting. Wolcott of Colorado voted for the 
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bill, after having championed it. . The sen- 
ate measure was even more generous to- 
ward the national banks than the house 
bill; it provided fer the refunding of the 
national debt into 2-per cent bonds, large- 
ly as a basis for national bank circulation. 





The new president of the national Amer- 
ican woman suffrage’ association, succeed- 
ing Miss Susan B, Anthony (retired), is 
Mrs Carrie Chapman Catt of New York. 
She is a native of Wisconsin, was a school 
teacher and editor, and as national organ- 
izer of the woman suffrage association de- 
veloped remarkable abilities. 





On top of the Standard oil company’s 
20 per cent quarterly dividend comes the 
discovery in connection with H. C. Frick’s 
suit against Andrew Carnegie, that the 
profits of the Carnegie steel business for 
1899 were over 200 per cent on the actual 
investment. Two companies with a capital 
of $5,000,000 each were combined with a 
nominal capital of $25,000,000, of which $10,- 
000,000 was a stock dividend and $5,000,000 
was not paid in at all. The profits for 1899 
were $21,000.000, and those for 1900 are esti- 
mated by Mr Frick at $40,000,000. Mr Carne- 
gie estimated Mr Frick’s 6 per cent inter- 
est in the business at $6,000,000 and Mr 
Frick at $16,000,000, inasmuch as Mr Carne- 
gie refused to surrender his 58% per cent 
interest for $157,950,000; hence the suit. The 
minority stockholders assert that Mr Carne- 
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gie has avowed his ability to sell the proper- 
ty in the London market for $500,000,000. 
One result of the suit may be competition 
in the armor plate business.and a break 
in the exorbitant price of steel. 
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Senator Clark of Montana asserted his 
entire innocence of any act or intention of 
bribery, and his ignorance of any such 
methods on the part of his friends, while 
testifying on Saturday before the investi- 
gniting @mmittee. He flatly denied the 
testimony of several previous witnesses, in- 
cluding a clergyman; though some of the 
points on which he was questioned had 
faded from his memory. He acknowledged 
that he had spent $115,000 in 1898, as he said 
to wrest the state from the grasp of Mar- 
cus Daly, and not in order to reach the 
United Sates senate, this being an after- 
thought. The most impressive feature of 
the investigation was the testimony of Jus- 
tice Hunt of the Montana supreme court 
that he received an offer of $160,000 to throw 
out the case for disbarment against Lawyer 
Welicome, Clark’s attorney. 





President Eliot’s offer of free instruction 
at the Harvard university summer school 
for 1000 Cuban teachers is full of promise 
for the educational advancement of the 
island. Not the least advantage of the 
plan is the fact that the Cubans will come 
in contact with American teachers, 
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OR SALE-—A well improved farm within 3 miles of 
Demopolis, Ala. Address Joe Nisbet, Demovolis, Ala 


FORAGE CROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 
How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them, 


By THOMAS SHAW, Professor of, Animal Begigeess 

at the Universit) of Minnesota. Author of bli¢e 

School Agriculture,” “Weeds and How to Eradicate 

Fi “The Study of Breeds,” “ Soiling Crops and the 
re) ° 





The growing of forage crops is to-day a burning question 
and it is likely to become more and more so with the 
passing of the years. Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be grown from sea to seatruly! First, be¢ause 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, im have failed. 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops have fai 
Third, they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, th 
assist in eradicating weeds. Fiftli, they provide succulent 
pasture out of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plowed 
under for manure. Seventh, foragecrops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. 


This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it was done and 
how any and every farmer can do likewise. Scientifieally 
accurate, the book is intensely practical. 

Each cha ~e isa \ cepenemenanrninnsaricns alone worth 
the price of the book 
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Our Young Folks. 


A Dixie Cotton-Picking. 


PALMETTO JIM, 
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Farmer Slow has had too much to do, 
and has got behind on the cotton row. “Be- 
lieve, old lady, we'll have a picking to- 
morrow if you think you can find some- 
thing for us all to eat.” The food wife 
consents and thinks she can provide a 
square meal if he finds the hands. About 
an hour by sun of the same day you see 
Farmer Slow on a mule, stopping at 
neighbors’ houses. By the action of the boys 
and girls we know he is telling something 
pleasing and acceptable. Farmer Slow 
rides on from house to house, spreading the 
same news at each stop, until he has cov- 
ered the neighborhood. Returning home, he 
congratulates himself upon the success of 
promised help. Around the firesides that 
night you can hear the merry chat of boys 
and girls, contemplating the pleasure of 
to-morrow. 

When the sun has melted off the frost 
of the morning, you can see in the cotton 
field of Farmer Slow, nice, clean, checked 
aprons and bonnets vorn by sweet’ magno- 
lia girls. Broad-brimmed hats are resting 
upon the brave lads of toil—lads that en- 
joy all kinds of fun and will fight for what 
is right at the drop of a hat. Every boy 
tries to get a row next to the prettiest girl, 
and if she be a fast picker, he’s going to 
keep up, at all hazards. He picks more 
than usual, but doesn’t know the differ- 
ence. When dinner is prepared, they form 
line, in a general mix-up, around the ta- 
ble. They make way with chickens, pota- 
to pudding (my favorite), custards, beef and 
vegetables in a very short time. 

During the afternoon of the cotton pick- 
ing, the boys generally get permission from 
the girls to accompany them to the sociable 
that is to be at night. A few scared rabbits 
are routed out of their beds in the hay 
on the terraces and a big race ensues. The 
girls make an alarming noise running over 
the cotton stalks and scare the rabbit till 
you can go and pick it up, in some instances. 
The sociable comes off at night, and all 
kinds of plays and games are enjoyed. So 
Farmer Slow gets a bale of cotton picked 
and everyone is glad of it. “Oh, to breathe 
the perfume of the magnolia blossom!” 





Dancin ig Shadows. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





If there is anything that will create more 
fun to the square inch thar will this game, 
I do not know what it is. For the playing 
will be required a lot of rather thick pag 
per, heavy wrapping paper is just the thing, 
scissors, pins, lamp, and a sheet or large 
piece of white muslin. 

One person, preferably one known to be 
clever with the scissors, must cut out a 


a 


% 


MOY) 


lot of comic figures, people, animals, trees, 
anything. This person is the master of 
ceremonies. Place all the other people in 
one room, and let the master of ceremonies, 
M C for short, be alone in the room open- 
ing into this. Across the doorway stretch 
a sheet. Let the one room be dark, the M 
C having a small hand lamp. Now the M C 
pins to the curtain a number of his figures, 
and by moving the lamp about they are 
made to dance grotesquely. The movement 
is helped by a gentle breeze caused by the 
breath of the M C,’ 

A most amusing group is a man with a 
whip, chasing a girl, and a dog behind the 

















man. By clever manipulation, they can be . 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


made to go through a very amusing com- 
edy. Now and then a slight change of po- 
sition of the characters helps the interest. 
Some one might act as lecturer, and give 
a verbal account of the affair as it pro- 
ceeded. Do not try to make the figures 
perfect in shape, and be careful to have all 
parts of them distinct. Let the features be 
cut out or they will not show in the shadow. 
In pinning them to the sheet, thrust the 
pin to the head in the paper figure, and in 
about the middle of the larger part, this to 
preserve balance, then stick the pin light- 
ly into the tightly stretched sheet. Let 
there be a small distance between’ the 
sheet and figure. 

The cut shows a group of figures just 
as they were used one evening. Big peo- 
ple and little, old and young laughed them- 
selves tired over the absurd antics of these 
figures. It is really funny, and the specta- 
tors, be they wise or simple, ignorant or 
learned, will be forced to merriment at 
sight of the dancing awkward shadows. 
It would form a nice amusement for an 
evening entertainment, especially if there 
were children as well as grown people 
present. Let the whole entertainment rep- 
resent some popular nursery tale, and have 
it amusingly told as the figures act it out. 
= beats any illustrated lecture for pure 
un. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


Contented—I live on a beautiful sout?.- 
eastern Pennsylvania farm of 130 acres We 
have a dairy of 40 cows and take ov. milk 
to the creamery. On account of th» inability 
of my father I am running the farm, and 
successfully, too. I am very much con- 
tented with my situation. I always tried to 
follow the rules of Cha -erbox by strictly 
avoiding intemperate habits, as well as 








pool rooms. I think there is a great deal 
of pleasure on a farm. I like to go out car- 
riage riding, but not all by myself.—[Faust. 





Mirage is the diffusion of light, and is 


brought about by reflection and refraction. 
By the former, light is propagated from 
particle to particle of the atmosphere. By 
the latter it is retained above the horizon 
when the sun has set, and it is bent, as it 
were, into the atmosphere before he has 
actually risen above the horizon. Refrac- 
tion and reflection give rise to the variety 
of colors and exquisite shadings seen in 
the morning and evening skies, and occa- 
sion the well-known phenomena of rain- 
bows, parhelia (‘“‘sun dogs’’), paraselenae 
(‘moon dogs’’), halos and the mirage.— 
[Land o’ Goshen. 





The Prairies in Winter—Everything 
looks deserted and dead like. Settlers live 
from a half mile to two, three or more 
miles apart, which puts frequent neigh- 
borly visits out of the question, as the 
weather is too severe five days out of seven 
for women folks to leave the house. There 
is nothing to break the monotony, save an 
occasional howl of a coyote, or a blizzard, a 
trip to the postoffice, or a thirty-second rate 
show in the next village, which may be 
anywhere from a half mile to 25 miles dis- 
tant. Snow ranges from a few inches to 
as many feet, and snow drifis from a few 
feet to 15 or 20 feet sometimes. The cold, 
dry weather prevents the snow from pack- 
ing hard and solid as it does in the east, 
but it is just like fine sand, and the least 
bit of wind will take it up in the air, and 
this is what makes our blizzards so fear- 
ful. It is worth a person’s life to go out in 
a blizzard, as it is impossible to keep the 
eyes open. When the stable is not too far 
off and a person is reckless enough in 
wanting to go, he ties a cord to the door 
of the house and keeps a tight hold on it 


while moving toward the barn, and if he 
ever reaches the barn. ties the other end to 
the barn door. But nine cases out of -ten, 
he’ll never get there as all bearings are lost 
as soon as the house is out of sight. Peo- 
ple have perished within a few feet of their 
home in a blizzard. A friend’ of mine 
stayed in the barn one time for over 24 
hours. He went to the barn, about four 
rods from the house, on a bright moonlight 
night to do the milking and before he got 
done a blizzard struck the country and he 
had to stay in the barn until the worst was 
over.—[Coyota. 





Many—Who has read The Spy and Red 


Rock, also Lorna Doone? They are favorites 
Lucile is beautiful. 


of mine. I am very 





fond of John Halifax. I agree with Larry 
Lynnwood that we do not meet such char- 
acters every day, yet I have met severai as 
noble. and have heard.and read of many 
others. I am an admirer of Shakespeare. 
LParadoja. 





Little Brothers and Sisters—Papa gave 


my brother and me a gentle horse to ride 
last summer. We took long rides round 
‘thome and enjoyed it very much. I have 
gix sisters and one brother. I go to school 
@very day, and my teacher’s name is Miss 
Carrie Wood.—[{J. H. J. 

I am 10 years old. When I was six I 
had a white swelling on my knee and I 
went to the children’s hospital in Boston 
for treatment. I wore a splint and used 
crutches two years. I am in the fourth 
grade at school. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Tozier.—[Jessie Chandler. 

I am nine years old and weigh 75 Ibs. 
I live on a farm. I like to draw pictures. 
[Emer Ball. : 

I am 11 years old. There are eight in my 


class. I have a piano and I like to play 
on it. I took lessons last winter, and last 
summer, but mamma wanted me to 


stop seeing it was col4 weather. I have a 
little baby sister. Her name is Dorothy.— 
[Daisy. 

My teacher is real nice. I wish I knew 
Miss Idal. I live in Iowa. I have a broth- 
er who parts his hair in the middle. I 
am: nine years of age. I am not a boy, 
but I am—[An Iowa Lassie. 

My school doesn’t keep now, so I stay 
at home and do part of the work, which 
worries me more than a little. I am in 
the seventh grade in school and intend 
to study next summer and skip a class. 
I had to stay in one class two years on ac- 
count of sickness. I’m 13 years old.— 
[Witch Hazel. 

I have a brother and sister. My brother 
is a big, good-natured fellow as ever lived. 
I go to school over at the village. I am 
sick this term and can’t go to school. I 
like to go. My papa is a sea captain. I 
like boys that will help their mother. My 
brother does. I have a wheel. My sister 
and I own it together. My brother has one 
too.—[Scotch Rose. 


A Big Mistake—Will Colorado with the 
keen eyesight and faculty for “noticing,” 
please inform us which is the girl with 
her “brother’s pants” on in the picture of 
“the sawyers.” .It is true both characters 
‘were dressed in disguise with the “horrible 
things,” as they are both young men, stu- 
dents of L-—— seminary preparing them- 
selves for the ministry. A pretty rough 
joke on them, as neither of them is a girl. 
Nor did the “poor girl’ who photographed 
the picture wait with “increased impa- 


tience,” or call down curses on the Y F 8 








for not printing it sooner, as it was the 
first on the list printed. Colorado made a 
big mistake this time.—[G. B. 





Bird Feathers—Jack’s Twin, give Chat- 
terbox credit for a little common sense, if 
you please. But, Chatterbox, you might 
send Mr Chatterbox’s picture so that we 
could see what he loc’.s like. I inclose my 
latest photograph. F .uneg Beg, your opin- 
ion in regard to ‘/somen’s wearing bird 
feathers is about -.ght.—[Earl W. Keith, 
AAH 8 ’02. 





Shorthand—Li' e Miss Idal, 


ing shorthand; 1:e Universal system. I do 
not have nearly as much to learn as Miss 
Idal. The posi ions are the same in both 
of our systems, also the alphabet, while we 
have only one kind of ‘‘h’s’’ and the stroke 
both upward and downward for “l,’”’ also 
the “‘l’’ hook, and for “‘r’’ we have the stroke 
hook and in various cases shading the let- 
ter indicates the addition of “r,” and mak- 
ing a letter half length adds “oe “G26 
it, besides ‘‘s’.and ‘“‘ses’’ circles, ‘“‘r,”’ ‘‘1,’’ 
“f ” =“ ”? “‘n, °° “rel, ? “ler’”’ and “tive” hooks 
of different sizes, also prefixes and suffixes 
and word signs and some other points of in- 
terest which I am afraid to mention for fear 
the monster will have so much to devour 
that it might overwork his digestive appa- 
ratus. Miss Veve is. perfectly .charming; 
such a composed look.—[T. Ype Writer. 


I am learn- 





Dress Suits—Cecil J. Gardner says there 
is no reason why boys should not wear a 
fine black worsted suit instead of the com- 
mon grays and browns. Why not follow 
the styles a little closer and wear a neatly 
striped blue-gray suit? These have been 
much in vogue the past season, and 
are apt to continue in favor for some time. 
Although it is far from my intentions to 
try to criticise such an intelligently writ- 
ten paper as his, yet I most sincerely hope 
that the dress suits which he advocates 
‘will never invade rural society. There is 
too much nonsense in a dress suit to turn 
the level head of the “‘country jay,’ as he 
is dubbed. Sam P. Jones in telling of his 
first experience in wearing a dress suit, 
says: “I never had one of the things on 
before, and then I found it was mostly 
on behind.” I am sorry to say that I have 
been silly enough to have a round at the 
dress suit myself. I always found myself 
feeling for my handkerchief in the coat 
pocket that was missing. I gave it up as 
an ignominious failure.—[Timber Tim. 





Photographs—Will California Violet 


please send another photograph for the Ta- 
ble? The one she sent was too small and 
indistinct to make a successful engraving. 
A good many portraits have been received 
lately, which could not be reproduced for 
this reason. If Tablers will send good, 
clear ones, of good size, with their names 
and addresses written clearly on the back, 
the Young Folks’ Editor will see that these 
are returned in good condition. 





Glimpses—We have just finished husking 
over 6000 bu of corn and for six weeks my 
sister and I have risen at 4.30 and cooked 
breakfast for the hungry men.—[Nebraska 
girl. 

Whistling Girl has met with a great loss 
in the death of her father. A friend of 
hers writes that the flags in the village 
were at half-mast and 200 people attended 
the funeral. 

Will Scie N. Tific please tell us where the 
rock city is? I agree with Girl Cousin 
about tobacco and congratulate Susque- 
hanna Fisherman on his ability to resist 
temptation.—[Brown-eyed Susan. 

I for one would give myesmiles to that 
“dudish boy” in preference to one unbe- 
comingly attired. So, boys, if you want the 
admiration of us-girls, one way to gain it 
is to make a good personal appearance.— 
{Thelma. 

Vermont Twins, you tan procure copies 
of Hearts and Clubs from the Penn_pub- 
fishing company, Philadelphia, for 15c a 
copy. Are any of the Tablers Epworthians? 
‘My friend and I have just joined and like 
it very much.—[Helene. 

{ Susquehanna Fisherman, you are right to 
look to the Lord for help and I am sure 
he will help you through. As there ‘is one 
Ruth at the Table, I will sign my name— 
.[Miss Ruth. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


My Uncle. 


LOLA M. BAGWELL. 





My uncle was a worthy man, 
And wise as man may seldom be. 
He talked as but a deep man can. 
Before his words all doubts must flee. 
The neighbors argued all in vain; 
And if his friends his facts disproved, 
He drowned their words in loud disdain, 
And argued forth still all unmoved. 


He told the farmers how to rake, 

He told them how to plow and sow. 
He told the housewives how to bake, 

For there was naught he did not know. 
The teacher many a lesson took; 

The doctor learned from his advice. 
Was ne’er a doctrine, ne’er a book 

He was compelled to look through twice. 


He’d traveled much and much could tell; 
Had seen three rivers—crossed them o’er; 
And two large cities—knew them well, 
And lived in one a year or more. 
No wonder, then, his words did flow 
In counselings of learned advice; 
He knew more than his friends did know, 
Which should for any man suffice. 


To a Young Child. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 








Sweet infant, lately born, 
Almost I envy you 

Your little heart unworn, 
Your little senses new. 


You sleep and sleep—the spell 
Of sleep is like a chain; 
Ah, once I slept as well, 
So shall I sleep again. 


Soon, soon, your cup of life 

Shall run with wine and foam; 
Then afterward come strife, 

And hurts, and thoughts of home. 


Your first act on this earth— 
This vale of tears and mist— 

Was but to wail your birth. 
Poor infant pessimist! 


My last act ere f die, 
When fades the final mile, 
And fails the final sigh, 
I think will be to smile. 


But should you linger near 
That happy smile to see, 

I truly hope, my dear, 
You will not envy me. 

Language of Eter~-‘ty—Charles Dickens 
was the great master of the pathetic style, 
yet when the novelist was asked what was 
the most touching story in literature, he 
answered, ‘“‘The story of the prodigal son.” 
Coleridge took all knowledge to his prov- 
ince, and his conversation sparkled with 
jewels of thought. Yet when asked for the 
richest passage in literature, he answered, 
“The® beatitudes.”’ Edmund Kean was a 
great actor and artist, but there was one 
passage so full of tears that he thought 
no man could properly present it—the one 
beginning, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” From the viewpoint of the states- 
man, Burke said the most impressive po- 
litical document on the rights of man was 
the sermon on the mount. It is a striking 
fact, too, that in all literature the sentence 
best loved by children is Christ’s “Suffer 
little children to come unto me;” the sen- 
tence best loved by the aged, ‘‘Let not your 
hearts be troubled;’’ the sentence best loved 
by the men, the one beginning, “For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” In hours of health and suc- 
cess men may love the majestic pag s of 
Webster or the rhythmic beauties of Rus- 
kin, but in the last hour scholarsand states- 
men alike exclaim: ‘“‘Read me the words of 
Jesus Christ; they alone breathe the lan- 
guage of eternity!’”,—[N. D. Hillis, D D. 








“J have found your Bronchial Troches 
me x for hoarseness and colds.’’ PROF. 
Ricci, Queens College, LONDON, ENG. 


Bronchial 
Troches 


BROWN’S 


Sold in boxes veuhe heel imitations. 
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Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial 
Asthma. 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY DEATHS 
AS CONSUMPTION. 


BY DR ROBERT HUNTER, 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs: produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chronit bronchitis. 

There is at first only trifling cough in the 
morning with slight chilly feelings, followed 
by a sense of feverishness toward evening. 
Walking rapidly or going upstairs causes 
shortness of breath with a general sense 
of tightness and oppression in the chest. 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow, or greenish-yellow 
matter; has hectic fever and night-sweats 
and loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes 
on rapidly, soon exhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tion are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissues of the lungs in these cases we find 
neither tubercles nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than consump- 
tion, every case being curable if properly 
treated. It is only a seated, chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as certainly cur- 
able in the lungs as such inflammation in 
any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat. It is only by the direct 
application of medicines to the lining of 
the bronchial tubes in the lungs that cure 
is ever effected. The disease is not in the 
stomach, nor in the blood, but in the lining 
of the lungs, and there the remedies must 
be applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides to 
the very seat of the disease will effect the 
cure of this or any other lung case, and they 
can be applied only by inhaling them in a 
gaseous state. The lungs constitute an air 
cavity, and can be reached medicinally only 
by medicated air. This treatment was dis- 
covered, perfected and first successfully ap- 
plied by me. It is the only natural, scien- 
tific and common sense treatment ever ap- 
plied for the cure of bronchial and con- 
sumptive diseases. If it fails, nothing else 
could possibly succeed. But it never does 
fail, unless mortal injury to the lung struc- 
tures has taken place before it is applied. 
Testimonials: 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington §street,, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 27 hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight. I was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.” ~— 

Mrs Edward Raynor, 174 Bank § street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
toms of consumption, fever, night sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
loss of flesh, and-I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address Dr 
Robert Hunter-association, -117 W 45th 
street, New York. 


MUSHROOMS. 


HOW TO GROW THETI. 


By WM. FALCONER. Anyone who has an ordi 
house cellar, woodshed or barn can grow mushrooms, 
This is the most practical work on the subject ever writ- 
ten, and the only book on pte ~ A mushrooms published 
in America. The author describes how he grows mush. 
rooms, and Sow they are grown for profit by the leading 
market gardeners, and for home use by the wost success- 
ful private grewers. Engravings drawn from nature ex- 





pressly for this work. Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.00 
ogttsics e Free of this and many other publications, 
JUDD CO., 52.Lafayette Pl.,New York- 
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A Dixie Cotton-Picking. 


PALMETTO JIM, 
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Farmer Slow has had too much to do, 
and has got behind on the cotton row. ‘“Be- 
lieve, old lady, we'll have a picking to- 
morrow if you think you can find some- 
thing for us all to eat.” The So00d wife 
consents and thinks she can provide a 
square meal if he finds the hands. About 
an hour by sun of the same day you see 
Farmer Slow on a mule, stopping at 
neighbors’ houses. By the action of the boys 
and girls we Know he is telling something 
pleasing and acceptable. Farmer Slow 
rides on from house to house, spreading the 
same news at each stop, until he has cov- 
ered the neighborhood. Returning home, he 
congratulates himself upon the success of 
promised help. Around the firesides that 
night you can hear the merry chat of boys 
and girls, contemplating the pleasure of 
to-morrow. 

When the sun has melted off the frost 
of the morning, you can see in the cotton 
field of Farmer Slow, nice, clean, checked 
aprons and bonnets vorn by sweet magno- 
lia girls. Broad-brimmed hats are resting 
upon the brave lads of toil—lads that en- 
joy all kinds of fun and will fight for what 
is right at the drop of a hat. Every boy 
tries to get a row next to the prettiest girl, 
and if she be a fast picker, he’s going to 
keep up, at all hazards. He picks more 
than usual, but doesn’t know the differ- 
ence. When dinner is prepared, they form 
line, in a genera] mix-up, around the ta- 
ble. They make way with chickens, pota- 
to pudding (my favorite), custards, beef and 
vegetables in a very short time. 

During the afternoon of the cotton pick- 
ing, the boys generally get permission from 
the girls to accompany them to the sociable 
that is to be at night. A few scared rabbits 
are routed out of their beds in the hay 
on the terraces and a big race ensues. The 
girls make an alarming noise running over 
the cotton stalks and scare the rabbit till 
you can go and pick it up, in some instances. 
The sociable comes off at night, and all 
kinds of plays and games are enjoyed. So 
Farmer Slow gets a bale of cotton picked 
and everyone is glad of it. “Oh, to breathe 
the perfume of the magnolia blossom!” 


Dancing Shadows. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 








If there is anything that will create more 
fun to the square inch thar will this game, 
I do not know what it is. For the playing 
will be required a lot of rather thick pag 
per, heavy wrapping paper is just the thing, 
scissors, pins, lamp, and a sheet or large 
piece of white muslin. 

One person, preferably one known to be 
clever with the scissors, must cut out a 


~ 














lot of comic figures, people, animals, trees, 
anything. This person is the master of 
ceremonies. Place all the other people in 
one room, and let the master of ceremonies, 
M C for short, be alone in the room open- 
ing into this. Across the doorway stretch 
a sheet. Let the one room be dark, the M 
C having a small hand lamp. Now the M C 
pins to the curtain a number of his figures, 
and by moving the lamp about they are 
made to dance grotesquely. The movement 
is helped by a gentle breeze caused by the 
breath of the M C, : 

A most amusing group is a man with a 
whip, chasing a girl, and a dog behind the 
man. By clever manipulation, they can be 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


made to go through a very amusing com- 
edy. Now and then a slight change of po- 
sition of the characters helps the interest. 
Some one might act as lecturer, and give 
a verbal account of the affair as it pro- 
ceeded. Do not try to make the figures 
perfect in shape, and be careful to have all 
parts of them distinct. Let the features be 
cut out or they will not show in the shadow. 
In pinning them to the sheet, thrust the 
pin to the head in the paper figure, and in 
about the middle of the larger part, this to 
preserve balance, then stick the pin light- 
ly into the tightly stretched sheet. Let 
there be a small distance between the 
sheet and figure. 

The cut shows a group of figures just 
as they were used one evening. Big peo- 
ple and little, old and young laughed them- 
selves tired over the absurd antics of these 
figures. It is really funny, and the specta- 
tors, be they wise or simple, ignorant or 
learned, will be forced to merriment at 
sight of the dancing awkward shadows. 
It would form a nice amusement for an 
evening entertainment, especially if there 
were children as well as grown people 
present. Let the whole entertainment rep- 
resent some popular nursery tale, and have 
it amusingly told as the figures act it out. 
-~ beats any illustrated lecture for pure 
un. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


Contented—I live on a beautiful south- 
eastern Pennsylvania farm of 130 acres. We 
have a dairy of 40 cows and take our milk 
to the creamery. On account of the inability 
of my father I am running the farm, and 
successfully, too. I am very much con- 
tented with my situation. I always tried to 
follow the rules of Cha cerbox by strictly 
avoiding intemperate habits, as well as 








pool rooms. I think there is a great deal 
of pleasure on a farm. I like to go out car- 
riage riding, but not all by myself.—[Faust. 





Mirage is the diffusion of light, and is 


brought about by reflection and refraction. 
By the former, light is propagated from 
particle to particle of the atmosphere. By 
the latter it is retained above the horizon 
when the sun has set, and it is bent, as it 
were, into the atmosphere before he has 
actually risen above the horizon. Refrac- 
tion and reflection give rise to the variety 
of colors and exquisite shadings seen in 
the morning and evening skies, and occa- 
sion the well-known phenomena of rain- 
bows, parhelia (‘‘sun dogs’’), paraselenae 
(‘moon dogs’), halos and the mirage.— 
[Land o’ Goshen. ’ 





The Prairies in Winter—Everything 
looks deserted and dead like. Settlers live 
from a half mile to two, three or more 
miles apart, which puts frequent neigh- 
borly visits out of the question, as the 
weather is too severe five days out of seven 
for women folks to leave the house. There 
is nothing to break the monotony, save an 
occasional howl of a coyote, or a blizzard, a 
trip to the postoffice, or a thirty-second rate 
show in the next village, which may be 
anywhere from a half mile to 25 miles dis- 
tant. Snow ranges from a few inches to 
as many feet, and snow drifis from a few 
feet to 15 or 20 feet sometimes. The cold, 
dry weather prevents the snow from pack- 
ing hard and solid as it does in the east, 
but it is just like fine sand, and the least 
bit of wind will take it up in the air, and 
this is what makes our blizzards so fear- 
ful. It is worth a person’s life to go out in 
a blizzard, as it is impossible to keep the 
eyes open. When the stable is not too far 
off and a person is reckless enough in 
wanting to go, he ties a cord to the door 
of the house and keeps a tight hold on it 


while moving toward the barn, and if he 
ever reaches the barn. ties the other end to 
the barn door. But nine cases out of :ten, 
nhe’ll never get there as all bearings are lost 
as soon as the house is out of sight. Peo- 
ple have perished within a few feet of their 
home in a blizzard. A friend of mine 
stayed in the barn one time for over 24 
hours. He went to the barn, about four 
rods from the house, on a bright moonlight 
night to do the milking and before he got 
done a blizzard struck the country and he 
had to stay in the barn until the worst was 
over.—[Coyota. 





Many—Who has read The Spy and Red 
Rock, also Lorna Doone? They are favorites 
Lucile is beautiful. 


of mine. I am very 





fond of John Halifax. I agree with Larry 
Lynnwood that we do not meet such char- 
acters every day, yet I have met severai as 
noble and have heard.and read of many 
others. I am an admirer of Shakespeare. 
LParadoja. 


Little Brothers and Sisters—Papa gave 


‘my brother and me a gentle horse to ride 
last summer. We took long rides round 
‘thome and enjoyed it very much. I have 
gix sisters and one brother. I go to school 
@very day, and my teacher’s name is Miss 
Carrie Wood.—[{J. H. J. 

I am 10 years old. When I was six I 
bad a white swelling on my knee and I 
went to the children’s hospital in Boston 
for treatment. I wore a splint and used 
crutches two years. I am in the fourth 
grade at school. My teacher’s name is 
Miss Tozier.—[Jessie Chandler. 

I am nine years old and weigh 75 Ibs. 
I live on a farm. I like to draw pictures. 
[Emer Ball. ~ 

I am 11 years old. There are eight in my 


class. I have a piano and I like to play 
on it. I took lessons last winter, and last 
summer, but mamma wanted me to 


stop seeing it was col€ weather. I have a 
little baby sister. Her name is Dorothy.— 
[Daisy. 

My teacher is real nice. I wish I knew 
Miss Idal. I live in Iowa. I have a broth- 
er who parts his hair in the middle. I 
am nine years of age. I am not a boy, 
but I am—[An Iowa Lassie. 

My school doesn’t keep now, so I stay 
at home and do part of the work, which 
worries me more than a little. I am in 
the seventh grade in school and intend 
to study next summer and skip a class. 
I had to stay in one class two years on ac- 
count of sickness. I’m 13 years old.— 
[Witch Hazel. 

I have a brother and sister. My brother 
is a big, good-natured fellow as ever lived. 
I go to school over at the village. I am 
sick this term and can’t go to school. I 
like to go. My papa is a sea captain. I 
like boys that will help their mother. My 
brother does. I have a wheel. My sister 
and I own it together. My brother has one 
too.—[Scotch Rose. 


A Big Mistake—Will Colorado with the 


keen eyesight and faculty for “noticing,” 
please inform us which is the girl with 
her “brother’s pants” on in the picture of 
“the sawyers.” .It is true both characters 
‘were dressed in disguise with the “horrible 
things,” as they are both young men, stu- 
dents of L—— seminary preparing them- 
selves for the ministry. A pretty rough 
joke on them, as neither of them is a girl. 
Nor did the “poor girl” who photographed 
the picture wait with “increased impa- 


tience,” or call down curses on the Y F B 











for not printing it sooner, as it was the 
first on the list printed. Colorado madé a 
big mistake this time.—[G. B. 





Bird Feathers—Jack’s Twin, give Chat- 


terbox credit for a little common sense, if 
you please. But, Chatterbox, you might 
send Mr Chatterbox’s picture so that we 
could see what he looks like. I inclose my 
latest photograph. Bauneg Beg, your opin- 
ion in regard to women’s wearing bird 
feathers is about right.—[Earl W. Keith, 
AH § ’02. 





Shorthand—Like Miss Idal, I am learn- 
ing shorthand; the Universal system. I do 
not have nearly as much to learn as Miss 
Idal. The positions are the same in both 
of our systems, also the alphabet, while we 
have only one kind of ‘“‘h’s’’ and the stroke 
both upward and downward for “1,’’ also 
the “‘l’’ hook, and for ‘“‘r’’ we have the stroke 
hook and in various cases shading the let- 
ter indicates the addition of ‘“‘r,’”’ and mak- 
ing a letter half length adds “‘t’”’ or ‘‘d’” to 
it, besides ‘‘s’’.and ‘“‘ses’’ circles, ‘‘r,’”’ ‘‘l,’’ 
— “7” ye “rel,” “ler’’ and “tive”’ hooks 
of different sizes, also prefixes and suffixes 
and word signs and some other points of in- 
terest which I am afraid to mention for fear 
the monster will have so much to devour 
that it might overwork his digestive appa- 
ratus. Miss Veve is. perfectly..charming; 
such a composed look.—[{T. Ype Writer. 





Dress Suits—Cecil J. Gardner says there 
is no reason why boys should not wear a 
fine black worsted suit instead of the com- 
mon grays and browns. Why not follow 
the styles a little closer and wear a neatly. 
striped blue-gray suit? These have been 
much in vogue the past season, and 
are apt to continue in favor for some time. 
Although it is far from my intentions to 
try to criticise such an intelligently writ- 
ten paper as his, yet I most sincerely hope 
that the dress suits which he advocates 
will never invade rural society. There is 
too much nonsense in a dress suit to turn 
the level head of the “country jay,” as he 
is dubbed. Sam P. Jones in telling of his 
first experience in wearing a dress suit, 
says: “I never had one of the things on 
before, and then I found it was mostly 
on behind.” I am sorry to say that I have 
been silly enough to have a round at the 
dress suit myself. I always found myself 
feeling for my handkerchief in the coat 
pocket that was missing. I gave it up as 
an ignominious failure.—[Timber Tim. 





Photographs—Will California Violet 
please send another photograph for the Ta- 
ble? The one she sent was too small and 
indistinct to make a successful engraving. 
A good many portraits have been received 
lately, which could not be reproduced for 
this reason. If Tablers will send good, 
clear ones, of good size, with their names 
and addresses written clearly on the back, 
the Young Folks’ Editor will see that these 
are returned in good condition. 





Glimpses—We have just finished husking 
over 6000 bu of corn and for six weeks my 
sister and I have risen at 4.30 and cooked 
breakfast for the hungry men.—[Nebraska 
girl. 

Whistling Girl has met with a great loss 
in the death of her father. A friend of 
hers writes that the flags in the village 
were at half-mast and 200 people attended 
the funeral. 

Will Scie N. Tific please tell us where the 
rock city is? I agree with Girl Cousin 
about tobacco and congratulate Susque- 
hanna Fisherman on his ability to resist 
temptation.—[Brown-eyed Susan. 

I for one would give mygsmiles to that 
“dudish boy” in preference to one unbe- 
comingly attired. So, boys, if you want the 
admiration of us girls, one way to gain it 
is to make a good personal appearance.— 
[Thelma. 

Vermont Twins, you tan procure copies 
of Hearts and Clubs from the Penn pub- 
fishing company, Philadelphia, for 15c a 
copy. Are any of the Tablers Epworthians? 
‘My friend and I have just joined and like 
it very much.—[Helene. 

{ Susquehanna Fisherman, you are right to 
look to the Lord for help and I am sure 
he will help you through. As there ‘is one 
Ruth at the Table, I will sign my name— 
[Miss Ruth. 


EVENINGS 








My Uncle. 


LOLA M. BAGWELL. 





My uncle was a worthy man, 
And wise as man may seldom be. 
He talked as but a deep man can. 
Before his words all doubts must flee. 
The neighbors argued all in vain; 
And if his friends his facts disproved, 
He drowned their words in loud disdain, 
And argued forth still all unmoved. 


He told the farmers how to rake, 

He told them how to plow and sow. 
He told the housewives how to bake, 

For there was naught he did not know. 
The teacher many a lesson took; 

The doctor learned from his advice. 
Was ne’er a doctrine, ne’er a book 

He was compelled to look through twice. 


He’d traveled much and much could tell; 
Had seen three rivers—crossed them o’er; 
And two large cities—knew them well, 
And lived in one a year or more. 
No wonder, then, his words did flow 
In counselings of learned advice; 
He knew more than his friends did know, 
Which should for any man suffice. 


To a Young Child. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 








Sweet infant, lately born, 
Almost I envy you 

Your little heart unworn, 
Your little senses new. 


You sleep and sleep—the spell 
Of sleep is like a chain; 
Ah, once I slept as well, 
So shall I sleep again. 


Soon, soon, your cup of life 

Shall run with wine and foam; 
Then afterward come strife, 

And hurts, and thoughts of home. 


Your first act on this earth— 
This vale of’tears and mist— 

Was but to wail your birth. 
Poor infant pessimist! 


My last act ere I die, 
When fades the final mile, 
And fails the final sigh, 
I think will be to smile. 


But should you linger near 
That happy smile to see, 

I truly hope, my dear, 
You will not envy me. 





Language of Eter~-*ty—Charles Dickens 
was the great master of the pathetic style, 
yet when the novelist was asked what was 
the most touching story in literature, he 
answered, ‘‘The story of the prodigal son.” 
Coleridge took all knowledge to his prov- 
ince, and his conversation sparkled with 
jewels of thought. Yet when asked for the 
richest passage in literature, he answered, 
“The® beatitudes.”’ Edmund Kean was a 
great actor and artist, but there was one 
passage so full of tears that he thought 
no man could properly present it—the one 
beginning, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.”” From the viewpoint of the states- 
man, Burke said the most impressive po- 
litical document on the rights of man was 
the sermon on the mount. It is a striking 
fact, too, that in all literature the sentence 
best loved by children is Christ’s ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me;” the sen- 
tence best loved by the aged, ‘“‘Let not your 
hearts be troubled;” the sentence best loved 
by the men, the one beginning, ‘For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” In hours of health and suc- 
cess men may love the majestic pag s of 
Webster or the rhythmic beauties of Rus- 
kin, but in the last hour scholarsand states- 
men alike exclaim: ‘“‘Read me the words of 
Jesus Christ; they alone breathe the lan- 
guage of eternity!”"—[N. D. Hillis, D D. 








“J have found your Bronchial Troches 
most useful for hoarseness and colds.”” PROF. 
L. Ricct, Queens College, LonDon, ENG. 


BROWN'S isi 
Troches 
OF BOSTON 
Sold in boxes only—A void imitations. 
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Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial 
Asthma. 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY DEATHS 
AS CONSUMPTION. 


BY DR ROBERT HUNTER, 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs: produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chronit bronchitis. 

There is at first only trifling cough in the 
morning with slight chilly feelings, followed 
by a sense of feverishness toward evening. 
Walking rapidly or going upstairs causes 
shortness of breath with a general sense 
of tightness and oppression in the chest. 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow, or greenish-yellow 
matter; has hectic fever and night-sweats 
and loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes 
on rapidly, soon exhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tion are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissues of the lungs in these cases we find 
neither tubercles nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than consump- 
tion, every case being curable if properly 
treated. It is only a seated, chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as certainly cur- 
able in the lungs as such inflammation in 
any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat. It is only by the direct 
application of medicines to the lining of 
the bronchial tubes in the lungs that cure 
is ever effected. The disease is not in the 
stomach, nor in the blood, but in the lining 
of the lungs, and there the remedies must 
be applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides to 
the very seat of the disease will effect the 
cure of this or any other lung case, and they 
can be applied only by inhaling them in a 
gaseous state. The lungs constitute an air 
cavity, and can be reached medicinally only 
by medicated air. This treatment was dis- 
covered, perfected and first successfully ap- 
plied by me. It is the only natural, scien- 
tific and common sense treatment ever ap- 
plied for the cure of bronchial and con- 
sumptive diseases. If it fails, nothing else 
could possibly succeed. But it never does 
fail, unless mortal injury to the lung struc- 
tures has taken place before it is applied. 
Testimonials: 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington §street,, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 27 hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight. I was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.” ~— 

Mrs Edward Raynor, 174 Bank street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
toms of consumption, fever, night sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
loss of flesh, and-I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address Dr 
Robert Hunter-association, -117 W 45th 
street, New York. 


MUSHROOMS. 


HOW TO GROW THETI. 


By WM. FALCONER. Anyone who has an ordi 
house cellar, woodshed or barn can grow mushrooms, 
This is the most practical work on the subject ever writ- 
ten, and the only book on grewing mushrooms published 
in America. The author describes how he grows mush. 
rooms, and Low they are grown for profit by the leading 
market gardeners, and for home use by the wost success- 
ful private grewers. Engravings drawn from nature ex- 
pressly for this work. Cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.00 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52.Lafayette P1l.,New York- 
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The Fortune Township 
Poultry Trust. 


By Henry Stivers. 


OHN ELLIOT, Martin French and 

Cyrus Wimple were three farmers 

of Fortune township in one of the 

interior counties of the favored 

state of Iowa. They were all well 

up in years and each owned and 
controlled nearly a section of 640acres of fine 
land, well and amply stocked with horses, 
cattle, swine and sheep. John Elliot, in 
particular, by his judicious management, 
hard work and shrewd dealing had come 
to be regarded as the richest man of his 
township, and not a little of his money had 
been lent out upen fair terms to his neigh- 
bors who might need the aid of additional 
funds in properly conducting: their farms. 
Over the farms of Martin French and Cy- 
rus Wimple there hung mortgages, which 
gave them some anxiety, but which they 
believed with fayorable years and fair mar- 
kéts might be gradually wiped away. For 
three successive seasons crops had _ been 
bountiful and prices fairly remuné€fative, 
and a brighter sun seemed t@. be shining 
into the hearts and homes, of the -people. 

It was a fine winter day in the first week 
of December that the three men mentioned 
met at the cross roads store and postOffice, 
which was maintained for the convenience 
of the community near the center of the 
township. Their greetings were hearty and 
cordial, and drawing chairs about the large 
heating stove, they entered into casual 
conversation. 

“Got your corn all in, Martin?” was El- 
liot’s inquiry of French. ‘“‘Not quite,” re- 
plied Martin. “The snow caught me with 
four or five hundred bushels in the field, 
but I guess the boys can find time between 
snows to finish it. Our corn is turning out 
better than I expected.” 

“Just finished my corn before the snow,” 
said Wimple. “‘We hadn’t crib room enough 
and we piled a lot of it on the ground. I 
went to town yesterday and got a load of 
lumber for a crib, and it does beat all how 
lumber’s gone up in price. I had to pay 75 
cents a hundred more than it cost me last 
fall.” 

The storekeeper, who had been waiting 
on a customer, had come around to punch 
up the fire in the stove just in time to hear 
the last remark of Cyrus. “It’s the trust,” 
said the storekeeper. “Lumber has been 
advancing almost every week for the past 
six months.” 

“Well,” said Martin, “it’s just so with 
fence wire. We wanted to turn in on our 
stalks, and I told the boys we'd run a 
fence across the field to cut off what we 
hadn’t gathered out. So we went to town 
to get some wire, and I'll be hanged if it 
hadn’t gone up a dollar a hundred since 
last spring. All they had to say about it 
was that it was the trust.” 

“It is not so with our stuff,” said John 
Elliot. “My wife took a hundred of her 
chickens to town last week and the best 
she could get was 4%c a pound. Last year 
she got 6c.” 

“It’s about time we were getting up a 
trust,” said Martin -nch. “You can’t do 
it,” the storekeeper put in, “There are too 
many farmers and they won't stick to- 
gether.” 

The conversation became general, and it 
Was evident some seeds had been planted in 
the minds of those men that were soon go- 
ing to sprout. But as the day was short 
they prepar:d to depart. Elliot wanted a 
dollar’s worth of granulated sugar. As the 
storekeeper weighed him out 16 pounds, 
Elliot inquire 1 how much sugar he had sold 
for a dollar a year ago. ,‘Oh,” said the 
storekeeper, “a year ago we were giving 22 
pounds for a dollar, but you see, sugar’s 
in the trust, too, and all we can sell now 
is 16 pounds.” 4 

The sun from its corner in the southeast 
had not been long shining on the brown 
prairie with its withered fields and its 
patches of snow and ice. Martin French 
was in his calf lot putting oats and shelled 
corn into bunks for the morning feed of a 
thrifty bunch of calves when he was hailed 
by John Elliot, who had come up on horse- 
back to the gate of the lot before he was 
observed. 

“You have some pretty likely calves 
there, Martin,” was the salutation from Mr 
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Elliot. ‘Yes, I’m proud of that bunch of 
calves.. But I tell you I follow ’em round 
with a basket of oats and a pitchfork pret- 
ty much all the time,” said Martin. ‘“Let’s 
put your horse in the barn and go along 
to the house. I’m mighty glad to see you.” 

The two men were soon seated in a snug 
sitting room beside a glowing stove that 
sent out volumes of grateful heat. It was 
not long before Elliot announced the pur- 
pose of his early visit. ‘‘Martin,”’ he be- 
gan, “I have been thinking all night, it 
seems to me, about that remark of Joe 
Sims, that we couldn’t form a trust, and 
that farmers wouldn’t stick together, and I 
have come over this morning to have a 
talk: with you about it. I don’t, exactly 
agree with Sims.” 

“T tell you, Elliot, that’s been on my 
mind ever since I left the store,” was Mar- 
tin’s reply. “It does seem too all-fired bad 
that we can be squeezed on all sides and 
that we have to just grin and bear it. I 
was talking to Cy Wimple about it on our 
way home and he is your way of thinking.” 
“TI wish we could see Cy,” said Elliot. ‘‘He’s 
got some good ideas in that old Yankee 
head of his. Can’t we ride over to his 
place, it’s only about a mile, and talk the 
thing over? It can’t do any harm, at least.” 

Martin was willing and in a short time 
the three men were together again in Cy- 
rus Wimple’s ample kitchen. Mrs Wim- 
ple, a tireless personification of industry, 
was bustling about with her household 
eares. 

They discussed the farmers’ organiza- 
tiens that were then in existence. The 
grange, the farmers’ alliance, and all such 
devices came in for commendation or crit- 
icism. The final trend of the conversation 
seemed to lead up to the conclusion laid 
down by Cy Wimple in these emphatic 
words: “The fact is these organizations 
are good and helpful, but they are so 
broad and general in their operations that 
they do not answer our particular wants 
just now. Let us narrow the matter down 
and combine the farmers of our township 
alone upon one single commodity which 
we have to sell, and see how it works. If 
well, then we can extend our combination 
along other lines.” 

The other two men heartily agreed with 
the proposition and the inquiry at once 
arose as to what special product of For- 
tune township could thus be thrown into a 
trust and handled by the combination. Up 
to this time Mrs Wimple had been a silent 
but interested listener to the discussion. 

“T think,” now said that estimable lady, 
“that just at this season of the year every 
farmer and every farmer’s wife in Fortune 
township has poultry to sell. It all grades 
alike, and why not make that the test?” 

Why not, to be sure. ‘Here were men 
and wagons driving about the country buy- 
ing up poultry in small lots, half a dozen 
here or a hundred there, just as it hap- 
pened, paying the least price possible, but 
in no event more than 4%c per pound for 
chickens and 6c for turkeys. It stood to 
reason that if all the turkeys, chickens, 
guineas, ducks and geese of Fortune town- 
ship could be brought together and offered 
for sale in one flock, so they argued, the 
magnitude of the deal would attract buy- 
ers, competition among them would en- 
hance prices, and even competing railroads 
would hold out inducements to secure the 
shipment. It was conceded that a combina- 
tion thus limited in its scope would not in 
itself affect the general market, but it was 
believed it would do much toward securing 
the full benefit of that market to the farm- 
ers direct and if effected it would point a 
moral of which the markets must sooner or 
later take notice. 

The suggestion was adopted, and the 
three earnest men orgarized themselves in- 
to a “committee of promotion,” and re- 
solved to meet the next day to devise the 
details by which the Fortune township 
poultry trust might be launched upon the 
world. 

The meeting next day was in the sitting 
room of the Martin French home, that be- 
ing the most central place. By the urg- 
ent request of all the men, Mrs Wimple 
was present and that good lady was loaded 
for the occasion. At the very first oppor- 
tunity she gave expression to her senti- 
ments as follows: 

“T have a sister living in New York. 
who writes ‘me occasionally. In her last 
letter she told me she had just been to mar- 
ket and had purchased a dressed chicken 
for their dinner, for which she had paid 








50 cents. Now I cannot under the present 
state get. more than 20 cents each for the 
chickens I raise, and they are as fine as 
any grown in America. Yet when they 
reach my sister she pays 50 cents for them. 
I want to know where that 30 cents comes 
in.” 

“Tf our trust works, Mrs Wimple,” said 
John Elliot, “I’ll guarantee that you will 
this year get a part of that 30 cents.” 

“The tir.e is getting short for us to carry 
this scheme out,’’ remarked French, “and 
we must start it at once if we are to put it 
on its feet this year.” ‘‘That’s right,” said 
Elliot. ‘‘The township should sell its poul- 
try by the 20th of the month, and that will 
give us only eight days to do the work. 
As this is a new departure and an experi- 
ment, I am willing to give my time for the 
next eight days if you two men will join 
me and we will see what we can do.” 

This was agreed to heartily, and the 
three men prepared for active work. A 
paper, of which three copies were made, 
was drawn up in the following words: 

“We, the undersigned poultry raisers of 
Fortune township, hereby agree and bind 
ourselves to deliver to John Elliot, Martin 
French and Cyrus Wimple, agents of the 
Fortune township poultry trust, at some 
railroad shipping -point, to be designated 
by them, on Wednesday, Dec 20, our poultry 
crop for this year, as specified opposite our 
respective names. The same to be sold by 
them .and an account rendered to each of 
us and payments made respectively for the 
amounts due each according to number of 
pounds delivered. And we further agree 
and bind ourselves that we will sell no poul- 
try this season except as here specified, and 
through this agency.” Then followed 
spaces for names, also number of chickens, 
turkeys, guineas, ducks and geese. 

Equipped with these papers and ready 
with arguments and explanations to meet 
captious objections that would certainly 
arise, the three men were ready by noon to 
begin the canvass of the township. They 
had divided it into three districts, and each 
was to visit all the farms of his district. 
They hoped to be able to complete the can- 
vass in. three days. “It may take three 
days this year,” said Cyrus Wimple, “but if 
we make it win, next year it can be done 
by tacking up a notice at the postoffice.” 

The work went vigorously and rapidly on. 
Although the committee was self-consti- 
tuted, it was made up of men of strict in- 
tegrity and each one of them commanded 
the fullest confidence of his neighbors of the 
township. As a rule signatures were se- 
cured to the papers as fast as the farms 
were reached and the enterprise explained. 
A few had disposed of their poultry, and 
there was not wanting occasionally a re- 
fractory subject who, out of contrariness or 
stuvidity. refused to enter the scheme, but 
at the end of the allotted time, when the men 
constituting the committee met by appoint- 
ment to ascertain results, it was found that 
the names of nineteen-twentieths of all the 
farmers of Fortune township were on the 
papers, and that the agents of the Fortune 
township poultry trust had on their hands 
to dispose of in the next five days more 
than 40.000 chickens, nearly 4000 turkeys, 
about 800 guineas and more than 3000 ducks 
and geese. The success of the undertaking 
so far was so decided that the three friends 
were jubilant. They did not attempt to con- 
ceal their elation. Poultry buyers had been 
abroad and the news of the movement had 
reached the adjacent market towns and 
many and varied were the comments called 
out. 

The test was still to come. The com- 
bination had been effected with surprising 
ease, but it remained to be seen whether 
buyers and shippers would act in accord- 
ance with the supposed case which the 
committee had made out. The anxiety of 
the committee was great, and omthat night 
sleep hovered bué lightly and fitfully over 
their-pillows. The next morning they were 
to start out to make the sale. The town- 
ship was situated about equally distant 
from three shipping points, two o? which 
were upon one line of railroad and one 
upon a rival road. “They resolved, upon 
visiting all these points, to take every ad- 
vantage that the situation offered. It was 
near noon when the three farmers drove 
up to the office of a large poultry dealer 
in the town of Preston. They knew him 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure 
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and had dealt with him for years. His 
greeting was jocose, and it was evident 
he was going to be humorous and funny 
with the three men. He had heard of the 
poultry trust and regarded it as the great 
joke of the holiday season. Still he was 
ready to buy their poultry. Would pay 
them just as much as he paid any one 
else. Wouldn’t ask them to throw off be- 
cause he helped them out. 

“We have about 50,000 chickens, turkeys 
and other poultry to sell,” said Elliot. 
“What can you pay us for it?” 

“Whew,” said Gladforth, “that’s quite a 
bunch. Don’t know how I could fix to han- 
dle it. But bring them in. I always bought 
the poultry of Fortune township, and I can 
handle it somehow. I can pay you 4 cents 
for chickens and 6 cents for turkeys,’’ said 
the buyer with the air of a man who had 
concluded the deal, and all he had to think 
about was how to take care of his pur- 
chase. 

“Well, I guess we won't sell at that 
price,” was Elliot’s quiet remark. “We'll 
take a run over to Seldon, on the other 
road, where I hear they are doing a little 
better on poultry,” and the three men pre- 
pared to depart. 

This stirred Gladforth a little. Here was 
more poultry offered to him in one lot than 
he generally could gather together in a 
month by closely raking the country. He 
followed them to the door and could not 
quite conceal his eagerness, “I might spring 
that price a little,” he said. ‘“‘Supposing we 
say 4% for the chickens and 7 for the tur- 
keys?” 

But the committee was firm, the price 
was not satisfactory and they would look 
farther. Gladforth turned back into his of- 
fice muttering and sat down at his desk. 
He was thinking hard. “Oh, they’ll be 
back,”’ he said at last. “I’m the only man 
in this town that can buy such a lot of 
poultry, and they will never take it to Sel- 
don,” and he drummed nervously on the 
desk with his fingers. 

And so the three persistent men drove 
over to Seldon. They were somewhat en- 
couraged by the evident eagerness finally 
displayed by Gladforth and it only made 
their determination the harder to take ev- 
ery advantage the situation afforded. At 
Seldon they were a little better received. 
Here, too, the news of their trust had 
preceded them, but the dealer was inclined 
to take the matter more seriously and 
made them a more advantageous offer. But 
5c for chickens and 7c for turkeys was the 
best they could receive. Night was now 
upon them and they deciged to stop at the 
hotel till morning and then determine what 
further course to pursue. 

At the supper table Cyrus Wimple, who 
had been unusually silent for some time, 
said, ‘I remember when I was at the state 
fair at Des Moines last fall I met a fellow 
who was connected witha big poultry house, 
and he was asking me about the poultry 
interests of our county. I believe he called 
his company the Des Moines poultry com- 
pany. I wetldn’t wonder if he would like 
to bid on this lot of fowls.’ 

The suggestion was seized upon at once. 
“We'll go right over to the telegraph office 
and send them a message telling them 
what we have and ask them to bid,” de- 
clared John Elliot. 

The message was sent and the three tired 
men went early to their rest, to await 
the developments of their telegram, an an- 
swer to which they confidently expected 
next morning. Before 9 o’clock the answer 
came in these words: ‘‘Will be at Seldon to 
confer with you on subject of your mes- 
sage on first train. Des Moines poultry 
company.” The train which was due to ar- 
rive at Seldon at 11 o’clock brought the 
buyer, and the four men were immediate- 
ly closeted at the hotel, deeply engaged 
in the interesting transaction. As a result 
a contract was made disposing of the en- 
tire lot, to be delivered at the cars at Sel- 
don on th: following Wednesday at 6c per 
lb for chickens, 8c for turkeys and 6%c for 
guineas, ducks and geese. 

It was now Saturday, and it only re- 
mained to get the word through the. town- 
ship as to the place of delivery, and by 
the next Wednesday the -transactions. of 
the Fortune township poultry trust could 
be wound up by the final delivery of the 
goods and the payment of the price. 

On Tuésday night the squawking and 
cackling Of chickens, turkeys, guineas, 
ducks and geese from every henhouse, tree, 
hedge and barn’ in Fortune township was 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


something tremendous. As the wagons 
were being loaded, happy men, women and 
children joined in the round-up and the 
catch, and in the bereaved henroosts alone 
was found the only evidence of dismay. 
All the dwellers in Fortune township ral- 
lied around those cars at Seldon the next 
day, delivering their birds. The three pro- 
moters of the trust stood at the scales and 
issued to each member a ticket showing 
the number, kind and pounds of the fowls 
contributed, which tickets were redeemed in 
cash by the committee when the delivery 
was complete, and the check was received 
for the grand total. Upon cémputation it 
was found that 43,000 chickens, weighing 
193,500 Ibs, 3100 turkeys weighing 46,500 Ibs 
and 2800 guineas, ducks and geese weighing 
19,600 ibs had been sold in a lot to the ship- 
pers ~y the Fortune township poultry trust, 
and te committee as agents for the trust 
received in payment therefor a check for 
$16,604. A very simple computation devel- 
oped the fact that this check was for $3698 
more than the township would have received 
had each individual sold his poultry to the 
buyers who were canvassing the county and 
buying in small lots at the prices offered. 

The event was the topic of conversation 
for many a day around the stove at the 
crossroads store, and Joe Sims, the store- 
keeper, still insists that while it might work 
in poultry, yet you can’t form a trust 
among farmers. There are too many of 
them, and they won’t stick together! 





“The Bible says there will be no marry- 
ing in heaven. I wonder why?” “I don’t 
know, unless it’s because there won’t be 
enough mento go round.” 





The society editor pf the Daily Bread 
worked over in this style a dispatch per- 
taining to a battle: ‘General Walker an- 
nounces the engagement of Colonel Thomp- 
son with a considerable force of the enemy 
yesterday afternoon. Colonel Thompson 
will be at home within the enemy’s lines 
until exchanged.”’ 





“Who made man?” asked the teacher of 
a@ small boy in a mission Sunday school in 
Chicago. ‘‘God,” was the prompt reply. 
“And how did he make him?” “Out of 
dust, ma’am.” “And who made woman?” 
“God made her, too, ma’am.” “How?” The 
small boy hesitated and then replied cheer- 
fully, ‘““He caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
man, and then took out his backbone and 
made the woman.” 
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Free to the 
. Ruptured 


Dr. W. S. Rice, the Well Known Author- 
ity, sends a Trial of His Famous 
Method Free to All. 


Anyone can Now Cure Themselves at 
Home Without Pain, Danger, Oper- 
ation or An Hour’s Léss of 
Time From Work. 


To the thousands upon thousands of ruptured 
people who are torturing themselves with tresses 
and in momen danger of death from stran- 
gulation_Dr. W.8. Rice, 48 L. Main Street, Adams, 
5 N. Y., will send free to 
all atrial of his famous 
method that has saved 
so many livesand made 
so many men, women 
and children well and - 
ones and J gee poe 
} cured of old and difficult 
ruptures. Do not be 
backward about writin 
for the free trial. It 
will cost you nothing 
and will enable you to 
see how easily you can 
cure yourself in a very 
short time without los- 
ing an hour from work. 
aah Ro =~ is a 
“ ~ 2 that every suffering 

M. K. LYMAN. man or. woman shall 
know the wonderful truth that rupture can be 
cured and he therefore generously sends, prepaid 
by mail, his method, absolutely free, and you can 
make a free trial of it. Write to-day without fail, 
as you cannot afford to miss this free and gener- 
ous offer. 

Mr. M. K. Lyman, a’highly esteemed citizen of 
Delray, Fla., says:—‘*The Dr. Rice method is a 
remarkable cure. I had an old rupture that de- 
fied everything but in three weeks there was no 
protrusion and I have remained sound and well 
ever since. I heartily recommend Dr. Rice to 
every sufferer.” Do not fail to write at once for 
the free trial and thus cure yourself at home 
without pain, danger or detention from the day’s 
work. rite at once. Commence now and before 
the heavy work of spring begins you will be 
cured as sound as a dollar. 

Write to Dr. W. 8S. Rice, 348 L. Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., you will never regret having done so. 








F° complete Catalogue of cultural Books, address 
Sas ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cago. 
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‘ THE CRACK SHOT.! - 


The Best and Safest Rifle on the Market. 


for 
only 


_GIV. 








This Crack Shot “Take Down” 
price. Rifles costing three times the 
made. 


Safety. 


out of the class of other rifles at its price. 


following low terms. 


OUR OFFE 
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is the only perfect rifle ever offered at so low a 
é rice of the Crack Shot are not more 
Every barrel is accurately rifled. Therefore, we can guarantee the Crac 
Shot for accuracy, which is the most essential feature of a rifle, and yet never hereto- 
fore to be found in rifles at the price of the Crack Shot. | 

The Crack Shot is the safest rifle on the market, as it is fitted with an Automatic 


The Automatic Ejector on this rifle is another feature which throws it entirely 


* It has a 22 Short, 201-2 barrel and weighs about 4 pounds. 
ened Frame and Butt Plate, Blued Barrel, Walnut stock and Fore End. The barrel is 
detached by simply loosening the screw under frame. 


Given for only 4 new subscriptions to this journal at $1 per 
es - year, including the Year Book and Almanac, or 2 new sub- 
scriptions and $1.50 additional. Sent by express, receiver topay charges, which will be 
light. Price $4, a year’ssubscription to this journal includ urchased. 

Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY © Manicette tuitaing, Chics 
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It also has Case Hard- 
We offer this rifle on the 


with each rifle p 
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Home Life. 


Spring Medicine. . 


[Seventh paper in our series, ‘‘To Be Happy 
Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald.] 


The habit of breathing, formed at birth, 
seems to give less satisfaction in the 
spring of the year than at any other season. 
The fragrant plunge into icy air, which re- 
freshed the lungs, quickened the circulation 
and toned the nerves during February, 
gives place to April languor and sluggish- 
ness. Bright weather and bird songs are 
all very well, but the stinging whip of the 
sleet across the face is what sets the blood 
io dancing. Perpetual summer and ever 
blooming roses are less attractive to some 
of us than the roses which come to the 
cheeks in response to the north wind’s chal- 
lenge. These remarks are of course not 
applicable to all invalids. The aged and 
infirm are generally glad of warm weather, 
but while the rheumatic sufferer is hob- 
blirg about in the sunshine, the “bundle of 
nerves,” who wilts at the approach of 
warmth, is grimly assuring himself that he 
will have to “hang on by the teeth ‘till fall.” 
Those who are frequently afflicted with 
headache, dread the direct rays of the sun 
and as a rule there is a noticeable diminu- 
tion of vigor in all classes of people during 
the first days or weeks of ‘‘ethereal mild- 
ness.” 

We have been stimulated and vivified by 
big doses of highly oxygenated air, taken 
every moment that we are out-of-doors in 
freezing weather, and now that same su- 
perh air is turned to insipidity and luke- 
warmness. What's to be done about it? 
The question can be expressed in the sim- 
plest terms. Suppose a very precious medi- 
cine that you could not live without, was 
given to you in half a glass of water every 
day. Then after taking this quantity daily 
for some months, the same amount of ne- 
cessary medicine was dissolved in a quart 
of water. You find it tiresome and incon- 
venient to drink so much water daily, so 
you continue to take only the customary 
half a glass, and wonder that you no longer 
feel the old vigor and animation. 

The most absolute essential of life is oxy- 
gen. In winter one obtains an appreciable 
quantity in a short, brisk walk. In spring 
it is diluted with an immense quantity of 
warmish air, and in order to keep up the 
normal strength it is necessary to absorb 
a far greater amount of the purest air that 
is to be had. Probably it would take a 
three hours’ drive tn spring weather to im- 
part as much “cheerfulness, courage and 
vim,” as thirty minutes spent in the same 
way with the mercury at zero. With fam- 
ished lungs and overloaded stomach, one is 
sure to have trouble in spring. To give 
the lungs all the pure air they can pos- 
sibly use, is to clear away half the difficul- 
ty; the other half may be removed by at- 
tention to diet. The cravings of the weak 
stomach are morbid and fickle in spring. 
It seems as if a particular kind of ginger 
eake, made With a liberal amount of the 
most energetic ginger, would “go to the 
right spot;’’ and after it has gone to the 
wrong spot it is discovered that sweet 
pickles are all that is desired. Many house- 
wives try by fancy dishes to tempt the ap- 
petite, supposing temptation to be more 
pardonable in culinary than in moral af- 
fairs, and thousands of gallons of bitters 
are drunk every spring with the avowed 
intention of getting an appetite. But a good 
natural appetite is not to be obtained by 
putting things into the stomach, but by 
keeping things out of it. An appetite that 
has to be tempted is of no more use to its 
owner than a pampered poodle, while the 
appetite that snaps at a crust ts the direct 
result of rationally abstemious living. 

A moderate amount of food and an irmh- 
moderate supply of fresh air, are the best 
spring medicines. For the amusement of 
those who remember the horrible stuff they 
were forced to take in childhood’s (un) hap- 
py spring, I copy from one of Mrs Bel- 
lamy’s cleverest short stories the recipe for 
what her heroine calls “the mix: “T takes 
a little gin an’ 2 little assafoetidy an’ a lit- 
the senny to begin with, an’ I adds snake- 
root, an’ boneset, an’ dogwood, an’ wifler 
bark, an’ sweet gum balls, an’ red pepper 
an’ sage in plenty, an’ simmers ’em to a 
stew-like, with a little long sweetenin’,” 
(molasses). This panacea was said to be 
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The Sure Hope for the Sick. Health and 
Strength for the Weak and Nervous. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


Blood and Nerve Remedy Conquers Disease. 


Health, Strength, and Vigor Civen to All 
by this Createst of Spring Remedies. 


There is no reason why every man and woman in the world should 
not live to a hale and hearty old age, with genial faces, sweet dispo- 


sitions, and good health. 


Yet, what is the story of Disease? 






Wrecks — wrecks — wrecks— sometimes ere the noon mark has been 


and young women, 
haggard, useless, 
miserable, drop by 
the wayside, burdens 
to themselives and to 
their friends. 

Rise up! Be strong! 
There is a way. Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve rem- 
edy will make you 
new again—LITER- 
ALLY NEW. it is 
Nature’s own nerve 
and blood medicine— 
invigorating—streng- 
thening — vitalizing. 
it brings back thesnap and vigor 
of youth, restores confidence 
and energy— puts Into a weary, 
nerye-worn man or woman the 
desires of life, and so invigor- 
ates the blood and nerves that 
life again plays a glad, merry 
song. 

And this Is a solemn fact, 


& reached. Young men 






backed by thousands of these who were once wrecked and who are now 


well and strong. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura cures nervous exhaustion, general debility, poor 
blood, weak stomach, and will be found the most strengthening, vital- 
izing, and invigorating spring medicine you have ever used. 


Mrs. E. W. Huston, 30 Heard Street, Chelsea, Mass., says :— 
“Thad a slight heart trouble caused from _ ory I would have attacks of palpitation, 


was very nervous, and was very much worried. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and at once felt better. The attacks of the 
ped, my food did not trouble me, and I consider that Dr. Greene’s Nervura has en- 


trouble s 


y the advice of friends, I began ta ing Dr. 
1eart 


tirely cured my heart trouble, and gladly recommend this medicine to all.’’ 

Dz. Greene, 35 West 14th St., New York City, is the most successful specialist in curing ner- 
vous and chronic diseases. He has remedies for all forms of disease, and offers to give free con- 
sultation and advice, personally or by letter. You can tell or write your troubles to Dr. Greene, 
for all communications are confidential, and letters are answered in plain, sealed envelopes. 








unequalled for “‘givin’ one a backbone of a 
mornin’;’’ but as its chief taker died after 
a brief period of medication, some *import- 
ant element must have been omitted from 
the mix. Perhaps it was common sense. 


Kipling and Longfellow Rooms. 


MARION M’CONKEY. 








Kate was so fond of Kipling that she was 
forever quoting from some of his works, so 
when we prepared her room for her on her 
return from college, we kept that fact up- 
permost in our minds. At the side of the 
dresser was a pincushion made from the 
turkey wishbone she had partaken of Christ- 
mas, and which had securely rested over 
the front door until the present. The bone 
had been gilded, a brown silk square filled 
with the flaxen curls of a favorite nephew 
was securely tacked to the end of the wish- 
bone prongs, and the silk was worked in 
yellow floss with these appropriate words: 
“A rag. and a bone, and a hank of hair.” 
A pretty black silk shopping bag was em- 
broidered with dark red silk, “Pay, pay, 
pay.” Some of the rugs were made of bur- 
lap with fungle scenes done in red worsted. 
A few prints were hung on the wall, one of 
his home, two of the scenes of some of his 
stories, and three books of his latest works 
adorned the table. 

We were so pleased with our work that 
we converted the spare bedroom into a 
Longfellow room, and it will be just the 
proper furnishing for a cool surmmer bed- 


room. A trifle too cool-looking,»though, in 
winter. The walls were already of white 
paper with blue forget-me-nots scattered 
over it, and that was what suggested the 
idea of that particular style of furnishing. 
We next embroidered the white curtains, 
shams, spreads, dresser, scarfs and cush- 
ions with the same flower in blue wash 
silk. On the shams and scarf are these 
lines: 

“Silently one by one, 

O’er the infinite meado-’s of heaven, 
Blossom the lovely stars, 

The forget-me-nots of the angels.” 
Longfellow’s portrait adorns the wall, his 
poems in white and gold grace the center 
table, as well as the bookcase, and taken al- 
together it is a pretty room. 





Centenarian—An old Scotch-Irishman is 
living in this locality, who will be 100 years 
ola March 19. In spite of his great age he 
has a wonderful memory and only a few 
years ago he still came to the graveyard 
and weeded the graves of his departed chil- 
dren. His sight is rapidly failing him now, 
but he enjoys a good appetite. Wishing Mr 
and Mrs Chatterbox a smooth voyage over 
life’s tempestuous sea,—[Leif the Lucky. 





The man whose wife has no depth of 
thought is unfortunate, but ff she has 
no depth of feeling he is lost.—[E. W. 





Old purses are shy of young pockets.— 
(% A. KE. 









[Concluded from Last Weék.] 
A Girl’s Reading--ll. 


LOUISE MALD 


If some of you wish for history but have 
been discouraged by the formidable array 
of bulky volumes so classified, try Char- 
lotte M. Yonge’s histories of the world’s 
great nations, which are short, yet com- 
prehensive and are most. entertainingly 
written. Excellent stories which have been 
given historical settings are An Egyptian 
Princess, by George Ebers, (75c), Hypatia, 
by Charles Kingsley, (75c), Ben-Hur, by 
Lew Wallace, ($1.50), Romola, by George 
Eliot ($1.50), The Last Days of Pompeii, 
by Bulwer Lytton, (75c), The Master of 
the Magicians, by Mrs Phelps Ward, 
($1.25), Hugh Wynne, by S. Weir Mitchell, 
($2), and The Story of Tonty, by Mary H. 
Catherwood, ($1.25). 

Carlyle has given us his thought about 
the value of biography in these words, 
“These young obscure years ought to be 
increasingly employed in gaining a know- 
ledge of things worth knowing, especially 
of heroic human souls worth knowing.” 
You will find the life of Miss Alcott, told 
in the book edited by Ednah Cheney, called 
The Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa 
M. Alcott, ($1.50), fully as interesting and 
much grander and more inspiring than 
even her popular books. 

Among the poets, Shakespeare of course. 
Most girls enjoy his plays best by reading 
some of the lighter ones first. As You 
Like It and Merchant of Venice, you can- 
not fail to find delightful. Most of our 
finest poems from modern writers are 
found in the works of Longfellow ($1.50), 
Tennyson (1.50), the Brownings (2 vols, 
75c each), Bryant ($1.50), Whittier ($1.50), 
Lowell ($1.50), Wordsworth (75c), Holmes 
($1.50), Field (2 vols, $1.25 each), Riley (10 
vols, $1.25 each) and Stevenson ($1.50). 

Our best we have saved until the last, 
and close our list with the Bible and the 
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dictionary. Though they come to us as 
single volumes we find them in reality li- 
braries. in themselves where years of 


"study only teach the way to further possi- 


bilities. 

Yet, however much advice we may be 
given we can seldom learn from others 
where our own best reading will be found. 
For a book rarely speaks alike to two 
persons. One’s own character and atti- 
tude and one’s own present need must 
determine largely what real meaning and 
value our reading will have for us. This 
is emphasized in Emerson’s words, ‘’Tis 
the good reader that makes the good book. 
A good head cannot read amiss. In every 
book he finds passages which seem con- 
fidences or asides hidden from all else 
and unmistakably meant for his ear.’’ Even 
our wisest counselors, when they have rec- 
ommended ali their treasures, can only 
say with Longfellow: 


“T have but marked the place, 
But half the secret told, 

That, following this slight trace, 
Others. may find the gold.” 


The inspiration, comfort or refreshment 
which every good book we read or reread 
bestows upon us, is sufficient to endear it 
to us and make it precious ali our lives, 
but it is often even more valuable for 
what it leads us to than for what it actual- 
ly gives us.. A book has so many little 
riches to share with us! Its allusions and 
quotations give us new delightful lines for 
thought and study. If it is one of a series, 
we are led to its companion volumes. The 
name of the author helps us toa all the oth- 
er good things he has written and to his 
biography. The printer’s and publisher’s 
marks and the names of the artists who 
made the illustrations and designed the 
book cover become familiar friends. In 
time we may even be able'to distinguish 
the halo which the initiated .behold ever 
attending the subject of book-plates and 
book-binding. . 

But who that loves beoks could ever 
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be convinced. that enough had been said 
in their honor? Are not Alcott’s words 
true that, ‘One cannot celebrate books suf- 
ficently. After saying his hest still some- 
thing better remains to be spoken in their 
praise.”’ 

{The books mentioned in this article may 
be obtained of the Orange Judd company 
at the prices quoted.] 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY, 


12. CHARADE—[J. Z., Kan. 

When bills, neglected, are let run, 
The dealer’s apt to do my one. 
Kittens, when fondled, do my two, 

If they are pleased with what you do. 
The little birdie did my three, 

Soon as it found that it was free. 

For you and me we use my four, 

When thus we speak of two or more. 
My whole ef useless things indeed, 
Describing what none ever need. 

13. ARITHMETICAL—Find the root word 
and do the sum in addition._[{S. S., Kan. 

UC+AE+TB+L—ION, 

14. Drop LEerrer PuzzLtE—E, W., Mass. 
—N—E—C—A—G—A—L—N—S—. 

15. Worp SquaRE—1l, Pieces of flesh; 2, a 
titanic irom ore; 3, the commentary on the 
Mishna; 4, In law, one who prays for re- 
lief; 5, Italian for a beginner; 6, one who en- 
tangles.—[Iris, N Y. 

16. ANAGRAM (one  word)—[A. E. S., O, 

HARD LIP AT HOME. 











White Gingerbread—Rub together 114 
heaped teacups flour, after it is sifted, with 
1 teacup soft butter, add 1 heaped teacup 
powdered sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, 
1 teaspoon ground ginger and a grated nut- 
meg. Mix well with a gill of warm milk in 
which has been dissolved % teaspoon soda. 
Fashion into a small cake and bake in a 
moderate oven 15 to 20 minutes.—[S. E. W. 

















TEN CHARMING BOOKS. 


Each a Literary Gem, and all Beautiful Specimens of Artistic Book Making. 
These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically 


decorated, and in intrinsic value and 


i—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 

“The Wedding Ring,’ offers to young 
folks and their parents sound advice on 
“ How to Choose a Husband” and “How to 
Choose a Wife,” and will help his many 
readers to act wisely and judiciously in 
matters that may decide the destiny of 
loved ones for time and for eternity. 

a—? otable 19th Century Events. 
By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 

In “ Notable Events of the 19th yen ee 
the author has cleverly selected and ably 
handled those particular events that have 
exerted the mightiest infinences in the 
world during the present century. A mar- 
velous subject and a marvelovs book. 

3—Holiday Stories for the Young. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. 

This fascinating collection clearly de- 
monstrates the tact that good stories can be 
made much more attractive than vile ones, 
and that purity does not necessarily go 
hand in hand with insipidity. Our youn 
friends will find in it a mine of delightf 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evening Tales. 
By Amelia E. Barr. 

Amelia E. Barr’s name is a household 
word wherever pure literature is treasured. 
Her volume of ‘‘Winter Evening Tales” cap- 
tivates and charms from beginning to end. 


5—Recitations for the Social Circle. 
By James Clarence Harvey. 

This well-known poet and author has 
succeeded in esenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry which agreeably 
combines all the elements of delightful 
entertainment. 


neral superiority excel all oth 
of choice books will furnish material for many a happy and entertaining evening at home. 





A Superb Library. 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 





Oo 


er premium inducements ever offer 





. This exceptionally fine collection 


é—Hew to Succeed. 
oy Otom 8. Marden, D.D. 

This book by the famous author of “ Push- 
ing to the Front” and “Architects of Fate,” 
supplies just what is needed by every young 
man, ond mo one can read this excellent 
volume without deriving infinite advan- 
tage. e claim for this book that it is the 
best one of its kind ever published. 


7—The Fairy-Land of Science. 
By Arabella B. Buckley. 

Read “The Fairy-Land of Science.” Do 
not think it dry or tedious, for it reads likea 
romance. One hour t with this delight- 
ful volume will rev a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden from view. 


8—The Land We Live In. 
By Henry Mann. 

In this book things many never knew, 
but which every American should know, 
are told in a most captivating manner. Mr. 
a Mann, who has contributed this 
grand volume, has, through it, done excel- 
lent service for his country. 


9—The Secret of a Happy Home. 
By Marion Harland, 

This book is calcalated to transform many 
a bome now an abode of com tive mis- 
ery intoa veritable Eden of felicity. Itis 
bound to result in good wherever read. 


10—Thoughts of Many Minds. 
By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

This isa volume which will prove exceed- 
ingly helpfal to many people. It contains 
twenty-five hundred quot 8 from stand- 
ard authors on various subjects. 


We unhesitatingly and contialy recommend this Library to the favorable consideration of our numerous readers. Nearly all of the 
t It is a work for everybody, man, woman and child, and will be found of the utmost value and 


volumes were specially written for this libra 


usefulness to all. No home should be without it. 
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Busy Fingers. 


A Picture Frame. 


M. M. C. 








This is made from rough water color 
paper, and is four inches long the longest 
way. The daisies are painted in water 
color in pale blue, pink or yellow, and then 
the opening is cut out, the inner edges of 





— 














the flowers forming a jagged edge to the 
round opening. The opening may be oval 
or square. Make an opening in a square 
envelope that will just take the picture, and 
paste it against the opening of the: frame. 
Into this envelope slip the photo, and seal 
the envelope to keep it in place. 





Brazilian Lace. 
MRS HATTIE A, NICKERSON, 


Brazilian point lace iS suitable for doi- 
lies, borders, centerpieces, handkerchiefs, 
etc. The designs are circular. To make 
the lace, prepare a piece of cardboard thus: 
Draw a circle the desired size, allow one- 
fourth inch and cut the cardboard around 
smooth. Perforate a row of holes around 
the circle one-eighth of an inch apart, and 
anotherrow of holes opposite on the outside. 
Then take a needleful of coarse thread and 
sew through the perforations horizontally. 
Fir 1 clearly shows way of preparing card- 





board. Make one perforation exactly 
in the center of the cardboard, Take 
a long, fine thread (that used in de- 
sign is 70 Glasgo), pass the thread 


through the center perforation and fasten 
on under side with a large knot, Pass it 
under coarse threads around circle as 
ehown in Fig 1. Fig 2 shows one circle 
complete. To make it, commence in center, 
work over and under foundation threads 
seven rounds. Then take up eight threads 
of foundation, as shown in Fig 2, and make 
a buttonhole stitch around them, continue 
around circle. Now go around again, making 
what is called a spider at every fastening. 
The last two rounds are made by fastening 
foundation threads together with button- 
hole stitches, as shown in Fig 2. 





Rugs—Rugs made from old ingrain car- 


pet: Cut the carpet on the bias, into strips 
about two inches wide, fringe out the edges 
by pulling them apart, sew them through 
the center onto a strip of strong cloth the 
size desired for rug. Double the strips back 
and sew them near together, so that when 
7" y edges will all be raised.—[Mrs 


THE CURRENT STYLES. 


''hese patterns retail at 45 to 35c each, 
but by special arrangement with the man- 
ufacturers we supply them at 10c. 








‘LADIES’ SHIRT WAIST WITH PL 
Le CK, 2 and 42 inch’ bor 


PLAITED BA , 32, 3%, 36, 38, 40 an inch bust. 
A am flannel,. serge, cashmere, pique, cotton cheviot 
an 


reale are appropriate materials for this st 
waist. henrietta with embroidered dots and figures hein 


very desirable. 
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jy little costume of cashmere, cheviot, ven 
newetia may be made from this model, with t etian or 
of velvet, ribbon, braid or fancy silk. 
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7874—-LADIES’ FANCY SHIRT WAIST, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 inch bust. 


Order by number, which in each instance accompanies 
description. Give bust measure for ladies’ upper garments ; 
give waist measure for skirts; give both age and breast 
measure for misses and children. Patterns are 10c each, 
and should be ordered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material required and illus- 
tration of garment with each pattern. 


To Set Color—‘‘I have been quite unfor- 
tunate in my shirt waists this summer,” re- 
marked a lady the other day. “Two of my 
prettiest ones were lavender, and _ they 
have faded so badly that I have had to 
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discard them. I washed them myself, too, 
fearing to trust them in careless hands. If 
I had known what I do now, I might still 
be wearing them.” And she gave me the 
following recipe, which a friend of hers 
had used very satisfactorily: Place your 
pretty gingham or muslin in a pail of wa- 
ter containing 2%c worth of sugar of lead; 
let it remain over night, and then rinse 
in nine waters; or if you do not wish to 
wrinkle the cloth by wringing it, place it 
under the stream of a faucet for 15 min- 
utes. This will shrink the cloth -and set 
the color perfectly.—[Helen Richardson. 





Sour Wine—I am very thankful to Mr J. 
B. Hauck for taking so much interest in my 
spoiled wine. This is how I made it. For 
every quart of juice I added 1 quart of wa- 
ter and 2 Ibs of sugar. I am certain that 
there was nothing the matter with the 
barrel, as I made it pure and sweet by 
scalding it with alum water and _ then 
rinsing out several times with fresh water. 
My wine is very clear, but sour. The blood 
and liver pudding which you so kindly sent 
was very fine. I never ate anything bet- 
ter.—[H. C. Kraft. 


Clove Cake—One egg, 1 cup brown sugar, 


¥% cup butter or part lard, 1 teaspoon cloves, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, % nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 
soda dissolved in 1 cup sour milk.—[M. G. L. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING. 


ONE MILLION CUREDCASES. 


_— 








You Can Be Cured Whether You Believe 
in Christian Science or Not. 


Over a million cures of disease in every form 
are now to the credit of Christian Science Healing 
Most of these were~cases that the doctors had 
given up as “incurable.” Many more were chron- 
ic maladies that had baffled their skill for years. 
All were cured quickly; some were cured instant- 
ly. The evidence on these factsis simply in- 
disputable and the curing still goeson. There can 
be no mistake or misstatement about it. The heal- 
ers and their work are in the public view. Asa C. 
S. healer my many marvelous cures have startled 
the world. During the past 13 years I have healed _ 
diseases of almost every known kind and in every. 
stage of severity. They included many surgical 
cases where operations were otherwise threatened 
I cured cases that were far away from me, as well 
as those near at hand. And I tell you in like 
manner that wherever you may dwell, and what- 
ever be your bodily ailment. or whether one or 
many physicians have failed to give you relief, 
if you report the case to me and so desire, you 
shall be cured. This is no vain or idle promise. My 
past success fully justifies it. You can be cured 
whether you believe in Christian Science or not. 
You can be cured whetherin this city or thon- 
sands of miles away from me. In our Christian 
Science Healing distance is of no account; disbelief 
is not any hindrance; disappointments of the 
past only make stronger grounds for hope. All 
you really need is the wish to be healed. 

I have just published a little book in regard to 
this blessed truth callea “A Message of Health 
and Healing.” Ifyou write to me I will gladly 
send you a COPY FREE. It gives many interesting 
facts and convincing testimonials. Enclose 2- 
cent stamp for postage. S. A. Jefferson, C. S. B., 
Room 1785 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Dl. _ 
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anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Talk. Around. the Table. 


Window Garden—I think it would be in- 
teresting and helpful if the ladies would 
tell of their winter gardens, treatment, suc- 
cess and failures. Mine is an old-fashioned 
sink 34x19, painted a light green, once used 
by an old lady gone to her rest. I set the 
pots in, and the old-fashioned shelves shall 
never be used again. In it are blooming 
three shades of pink geraniums that have 
been at it since September, two pink hya- 
cinths, and a blue one, also a begonia, But- 
tercup oxalis hangs in the window, with 
south sun.—[E. B. 





Accounts Balanced—The pocketbook, 


where is it? All accounts are carefully bal- 
anced. Every cent is carefully accounted 
for. When money is needed, the pocket- 
book is hunted up. Some one of the family 
has it. It is safe.—[Uncle Curtis. 


I would like to meet Evangeline, also her 
“Uncle Simpson,” if he is not one of her 
brain children. He reminded me of Uncle 
Delson.—[Mizpah. 

I can say to Eda (Jan 13) that it says in 
the first chapter of Genesis, the Lord gave 
Adam (or man) dominion “over the fish of 
the sea, birds of the air and beasts of the 
field.””’ After the animal is dead, I enjoy 
the work of dressing the meat for use. 
Otherwise, if not in self defense, it is a sin 
to take the life of anything God created.— 
[Rayzor. 





Individual Liberty—I think T. 8S. is a 


little mixed in regard to prohibition. Pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic does not mean 
that the individual is forbidden to drink, 
but that he is prohibited from selling alco- 
holic liquors as a beverage. If our friend 
will stop to consider, he will be forced to 
acknowledge that many things are rightly 
prohibited that are not crimes. For exam- 
ple, if he should go to some city and at- 
tempt to put up a wooden building within 
certain limits, he would find that wood 
buildings were prohibited. He would also 
be prohibited from making an improper dis- 
position of manure or garbage on his prem- 
ises. If he wanted to conduct a slaughter 
house he would te compelled to go to some 
remote place near or beyond the city limits. 
Yet none of these things are crimes and are 
not half so dangerous to the health and 
peace of the community as the open saloon. 
When men are associated under a civilized 
government, individual liberty is subject to 
the welfare of the community as a whole. 
I do not approve of mob law under any 
conditions. That is destructive of all gov- 
ernment. Moral suasion is all right and 
might be used much more than it is to the 
great advantage of the temperance cause. 
But we find, here in Kansas, that a fine and 
a term in jail are very effective when moral 
suasion has failed.—[W. C. C. 





One Man—I know a man. He stands be- 
fore the looking glass more than an old 
maid does. He has to comb his hair about 
half a dozen times before it suits him. He 
waxes his mustache two or three times. One 
day I caught him curling his mustache 
with his wife’s curling iron. One day I was 
waiting for him to go somewhere and I 
counted four neckties he put on before he 
got the right one. And of all things, he lives 
in the country, and has lived there all his 
life excepting a year or two when he was 
attending school in a small village. How 
is that, Mr Cecil Gardener? Of course I 
know that is an exception.—[Lady Jane. 


Bare Facts—Having read the article by 


Nothing to Say, I will venture a few re- 
marks. While Antique may have to admit 
that there are thousands of farmers who 
have no thought above “pigs and potatoes,” 
he can truthfully say that there are many 
echool teachers that do not aspire to any- 
thing higher than the ordinary country 
school. An honest man possessed of a good, 
broad mind and the desire to be on the top 
hotch. of his chosen calling, is not to he 
sneezed at. It is too true that one does 
not find enough good solid reading in many 
country homes. A thorough study of one’s 
business calls for considerable reading. I 
admire this lady’s grit in not wanting to 
marry the kind of man she describes; but 
T’have about-as tiuch respect for that kind 
¢f man as: I have for. the woman who 
throws her energies entirely into getting 
something nice'to- wear and sits in the par- 
lor while her mother washes the supper 
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dishes. That’s the kind of girl that throws 
the aforesaid, broad-minded, honest fellow 
over for some fellow with a higher collar 
and a thinner pocketbook. When this 
world becomes filled with the kind of women 
that are willing to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der and face the bare facts of life with 
the man they would marry, then it will be 
time for men_to consider matrimony. I 
wouldn’t bother myself very much about it 
until then.—[Bachelor of Cresco. 


Christ’s Birth—I think Larry Lynwood of 
the Young Folks’. Table is right about the 
19th century. If Fosta and Peggy will look 
in a Bagster’s Bible, they will find Christ’s 
birth placed at A’ M 4000, the year 4000 being 
the 1 of the Christian calendar, and 1900 is 
the 1 of the 20th century. In the Bibles 
printed by the American tract society the 
creation is placed at 4004 before Christ, and 
his birth is placed in “the fifth year before 
the common account called Anno Domini,” 
bringing ‘it back to the year A M 4000. Itis 
best illustrated by looking at a timepiece. 
The morning or afternoon begins the mo- 
ment the clock strikes 12, not the last mo- 
ment before the hand reaches the figure 1. 
[Hannah. 





Not Lost—I would rather have a sum- 
mer in every year than have them all stored 
up for me after a long period of cold and 
hardship after. I had forgotten what the 
summer brightness was like, and had near- 
ly lost my power to enjoy it. And I would 
rather have some of the benefits and pleas- 
ures money could give while I was getting 
it, than to spend the best of my life sav- 
ing it for a time when I shall not care for 
much but the comfort of life, and for a time 
which, after all, I may never see. The year 
need not be counted lost simply because 
there has been no gain in the bank ac- 
count. It would be more hopelessly lost 
if I had given all of my thought and energy 
to the swelling of that account (if it were 
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To suffer with ; 
skin disease than *‘ 
it is for a man, 
for a smooth skin 
and a clear com- 
plexion are es- 
sential elements 
of female beauty. 
When the taint 
of scrofula is. in: 
the blood it will 
be sure to show 
itself soon or 
late. Often its 
manifestations 
are as repulsive as they are painful. 
Many people have been cured of scrof- 
ula in its most malignant forms by the 
use of .Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery... This remedy is remarkable 
for its power to purify the blood. It 
absolutely eliminates the corrupting ele- 
ments. -It makes the blood clean and 
rich. It increases the action of the 
blood-making glands, and so increases 
the quantity of pure blood supplied to 
the y- 

“I will forever.thank you for advising me to 
take Dr. Pierce’s Golden: Medical Discovery,” 
writes Mrs. Jas. Murphy, of Fonda, Pocahon 
Co., Iowa. “It has cured me of ‘chronic scrofula; 
of twelve years’ standing. I Had doctored for 


the trouble until I was completely discouraged. 
I also had chronic hea for twelve years. I 


- 


am in ge health now—better than I ever was 
in my life, owing to Dr. Piercé’s.Golden Medi- 
cal . .£ took several bottles of the 
* Discovery’ fore’ I stopped.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, a work for woman, is sent 
freé, ori receipt of 21 one-cent stamps (to 
pay cost of mailing only), for pe 
edition. Cloth-bound, 31 ; hd. 
dress Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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F you look at a dozen com. 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 


glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 
Our “Index” describes @/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW METHODS IN 
EDUCATION. 


A anual Training, Nature Study. 
Expla{ning processes whereby hand, eye and mind 
are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. 





By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
Sketch Club and Educational Club and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of children and hundreds of teachers. “A 
method, reasonable, feasible and without great 
cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult; a 
pion that can be applied without friction to ev 

ind of educational institution or to the family, 
limited only by the capacity of the individual;a 
method covered by natural law, working with the 
absolute precision of nature itself; a process t un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flowers; a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
natural thing.” 

A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures and 4 
full page plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. A reyela- 
tion to all interested in developing the wonderf 
capabilities of young or old. ey fistant 
fascinate every child, imbuing it with a desire to do 
likewise. Teachers and parents at_ once become 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
Bch Ce ee, aoe alncet_s querte; 40 peace 

ze, 7% =x ™ i 
fine plate paper, beautifully bound, in cloth and 
boards, cover illuminated tm gold, weight 4 oun ds, 
Boxed, price $3.00, net. For sale by book- 
sellers or by the publishers. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, . 
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not really necessary), and had ignored the 
many ways in which it was plainly my 
duty to help others either with time or 
money.—[Priscilla. 


Twin Sisters of 89—Probably two of the 
most remarkable women in all Pennsylva- 
nia are Mrs Sarah Rhone, widow of Jacob 
RlLone and mother of Hon Leonard Rhone, 
a prominent granger and politician, and 
Mrs Lydia Young, widow of John Young. 
These women are, so far as known, the 
oldest living twin sisters in the state, and 





on Sunday, Jan 28, they celebrated the 89th 
anniversary of their birth. They are 
daughters of Leonard Kerstetter, a German 
pioneer. The twin sisters were married 
within a year of each other, when they 
were about 20 years of age. Only about 30 
miles now separate the twins, and they 
are thus enabled to frequently visit and 
see each other. Six years ago there was a 
reunion of the Rhone family, at which time 
Grandmother Rhone, despite her 84 years, 
sang in a voice strong and sweet, German 
and English songs.—[C. L. Gates. 


———_ 


Woman’s Thoughts—Does Nothing to 
Say pretend to know from her summit of 
knowledge just what qualities a man should 
possess to be eligible for matrimony? If so 
she is an exception to most women, as my 
experience has taught me to think most 
women can’t express themselves on the sub- 
ject. There is a something or a somehow 
aman ought to be, but just what or how 
they don’t seem to know. At any rate, if, 
according to my reading from learned men, 
they cannot ascertain the true thoughts of 
woman on this subject, perhaps N T I can 
give some light. I am a potato-raiser and 
have seen a great many educated school 
teachers and others who were not fit even 
for a farmer’s wife. Education does not 
carry all of the virtues of the true gentle 
woman, the noblest work of the Creator.— 
[Something, to Say. 





Pride—I have known people who were so 
afraid someone would accuse them of be- 
ing proud that they were actually slouchy, 
and yet they were proud of the fact that 
other people wouldn’t call them proud. Ev- 
erybody is proud one way or the other, 
and a person ought to have enough pride 
at least to be neat.—[Blondine. 





Best Doughnuts—This recipe gave me the 
finest ‘‘nuts’’ I ever ate, without the greasy 
taste that is so characteristic of this cake 
as usually made. The recipe is as follows: 
One cup sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 eggs, 3 
level teaspoons baking powder, nutmeg and 
salt to taste, flour to make a soft dough. 
Stir the sugar and milk together till the 
sugar is all dissolved, add the beaten yolks 
of the eggs, salt and-nutmeg, then half the 
flour, stirring the mixture perfectly smooth. 
Now add 2 tablespoons hot lard, from your 
kettle on the stove, beating it in quickly 
and perfectly, before putting in the whites 
of the eggs, whisked stiff, and the balance 
of the flour, in which the baking powder 
has been sifted. Use only enough flour to 
make a soft dough, just so you can roll 
it out, a small portion at a time. Fry in 
very hot lard and take out on brown paper, 
laying them separately. Never pile them 
till all are done. When the last ones are 
out of the kettle, take a basin of fine white 
sugar, begin with the coldest ones, and 
roll each separately in it. They then will 
be ready to pile, and also to be eaten. This 
will make about 50 good-sized cakes. If 
more are desired, mix up a second batch, 
never double the recipe, which sounds 
rather absurd, but our friend assures me | 





she can never have_them so nice any other 
way. No matter how many orders she has, 
she only mixes the one batch at a time.— 
[Hale Cook. 


Weakness—T. S., go visit any prison or 
jail, and inquire what brought the inmates 
to disgrace and imprisonment, and see how 
large a per cent will tell you that intem- 
perance was to blame. Yes, and ask them 
also if they did not begin their downward 
career by thinking (with you) that it was 
‘no crime to drink, unless you drink too 
much.” I have known poor fellows who had 
become slaves to drink and yet loathed the 
habit, and prayed for prohibition, that they 
might be saved in spite of their weakness. 
[Lillian M,. Clark. 





SUGAR-MAKIN’ TIME. 


W’en the snow is all a-meltin’ 
An’ a-fallin’ from the trees, 
An’ the smoke and steam is flyin’ 
In the spankin’ mornin’ breeze; 
Then from in the steamin’ sugar house 
We hear the voice of pap 
Sayin’, “Git a wiggle on you, boys, 
An’ gether in the sap!” 
The pails air runnin’ over, 
An’ the sap is in its prime. 
Oh, you bet we have to hustle 
In sugar-makin’ time. 
OLIVER D. SWITZER. 





The Picture of the three Tablers discuss- 


ing hair, by Fisher Girl, amused our fam- 
ily very much. Many thanks to Fisher Girl. 
When looking at the picture we all had on 
as broad a grin as they. My choice was 
the young man at the right. My little daugh- 
ter will be taught to part her hair in the 
middle and my sons on the side. The pic- 
ture of a British general appeared in a 
daily paper not long ago. He had a fine, 
commanding figure, but his hair parted in 
the middle and “spanked down” gave to me 
a look that he never would cope with the 
Boers.—[Elizabeth 


Letter Circles are groups of 10 persons 
each, assembled for purposes of private cor- 
respondence. The membership in a circle 
costs 10c, with no limit as to age or the 
number of circles one may join. Each ap- 
plicant must give his or her age, so as to 
be placed in an appropriate circle. New 
circles are constantly forming and appli- 
ecants are placed in these rather than in 
those already formed. One who wishes to 
join a special circle, such as musical, sten- 
ographers’, etc, must so specify on apply- 
ing, and if such an one is being formed. his 
name will be added to it; or other names 
will be called for to place with his for es- 
tablishing such a circle. A national letter 
club has been formed, to include all the 
circles. Suggestions for rules and regula- 
tions have been printed the past few weeks. 
The officers of the American Agriculturist 
letter club are: President, J. C. Baker, 
Richfield, Ill; vice-president, Miss F. Adele 
Masterson, Box 31, Chester, N Y; secretary, 
Miss Mary I. Noble, Monson, Mass; treas- 
urer, E. W. Riggs, Cranbury Station, N J. 





It would be a pity not to be strong 
when nearly every experience in life tries 
its utmost to spur us into strength.—[E. W. 
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y Most Miserable Women in the World. 


>» Weak and nervous women, whose 
> strength is exhausted and~ nerves 
>» wrecked with work. worry and female 
> weakness, make their own lives miser- 
> able and all with whom they associate. 
>» Such women deserve more sympathy 
> than they get. It is medical treatment 
» they need at once, and treatment of the 
> right sort. Dr. Greene, the discoverer 
of the press Dr. Greene’s Nervura, will 
. pas all such women on the road to 
> health and happiness. 
> ered many other wonderful remedies 
> for different diseases, and his experi- 
> ence with this overwrought nervous 
- condition | is wider than any other 
> physician’s, and he can be consulted 
» confidentially, absolutely without 
> charge, either by personal éall or by 
> letter through the mail, at his office, 35 
> W. 14th Street, New York City. Thou- 
sands of women have told or yritee 
t their troubles to Dr 
Greene end. he has always helped 
em. He knows just wha advise, 
and his advice is free. 


reene’s promise of help. 
this =~ - 4 for your own sake and 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Locomotor 
Ataxia 
Cured by 
Dr.Williams’ 
Pink Pills 
for Pale People 


This is the sworn statement of a 
man who was cured: 

“My lower limbs seemed to ‘be dy- 
ing—losing all sense of outward feel- 
ing. The most excruciating ins 
made me almost wild with misery 
and I could not stand alone. I tried 
electricity with no avail. Several 
physicians gave me treatment which 
was not effective. One day I read of 
@ man who had Locomotor Ataxia, 
and cured by the useof Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pilisfor Pale People. 
cured a haif dozen boxes, and 
them before 1 was convinced a cure 
was possible, and finally used one 
box a week. My pains gradually 
disappeared, color came to my flesh 
1 could walk, run and jump, an 
actually dispensed with a cane.” 

JoxL SHOMAKER, 
Editor Farmer and Dairyman. 
North Yakima, Wask. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 

this 3d day of January, 1899. 
4s. R. Cox, County Clerk, 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in ~~" 1 At all druggists, 
ordirect from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 
6 boxes $2.60. ’ 








FREE! 


Sell 10 of our scarf pins af 
0c. each, return us the 
money and we send FREE 
. this fkae OED anbh e 

+) 
Seated. Bend full address 
for pins and premium list. 
NO MONEY Required. 


Bismid Jewelry Co,, 
497 ParkSt., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


THE NEW EGC FARM, 


Poultry Keeping for Profit by 
20th Century Methods. 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
tected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted great poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for the 
business. Telis how to build the houses for layers, breeders 
sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony system, the yard 
system, and other methods. How to feed and manage. 

‘ow to breed and select. Choice of breeds and crosses. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive and 

ng. Essentials of duck raising, and how to insure 

wth and fertility. Various styles of incubators and 
reare described, and their merits compared. Di- 
rections for an incubator cellar. Best methods of heating 








_and ventilating brooders. 


This is an entirely new work containing the author’s 
rh experience. ‘ 
remarkable new labor-saving devices alone render 
Wine, Ismon or 3% * 1, inches; 331 140 original 
, 12mo, or x nches; es; 
Mustrations; - in cloth and boar Frice, 61.00, 
postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Piace, New York. Marquette Baliding, Chieage, tl! 











ADVERTISEMENTS 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOK 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 
Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found in our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


A B Cir. Cheese Making, Monrad, J. Hf .......... 
American Merino for Wool and Mutton, The. 
OD oie rinse dea deveduilessasverdibusn 
Cattle, American. Revised Edition. Allen, L. F 
Cattle Breeding. Warfield...................cceess 
Cattle Doctor. 8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H.. 
Cattle Doctor, American. 12mo. Dada, Prof. 
MI 6004500 bans biud.dnd0Cbob seks seCkabe tncade 
, MN kcncand diccbsevetbiws'sdnssctsebices 
Cheese Making in Switzerland. Monrad, J. H.. 
Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, C. L..... 
ee, OER ar 
Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B..... ......++++ 
Dairy Bacteriology, Outlines of. Russell, H. L. 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry............. 
Diseases of Swine. MeIntosh. D. We Whccesidesees 
Feeds and Feeding. Henry, W.A................. 
Horses, pte, Sheep and “sii Curtis, 
Geo. W 
may to Profitable Stock “Raising. Myrick, “Her- 
ert ceece . 
potas and Its Products. “Wing, Henry RS ote 
Mi i: Its Nature and Composition. Aiknian, 
Danpupiantben and Milk Preservation. Monrad, 
Pig, Harris On the. Harris, Joseph............ ‘ 
Pork Making, Home. Fulton, A. WY JR «3 
a 8 Manual. Enlarged ¢ edition. Stewart, 
enry oe 
Stock Breeding. “Miles vaphasenuitteceeans 


Swine Husbandry. 
F. D 





Testing Milk and Its Products. 
H., and Woll, F. W 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 

Bush Fruits. Card, Prof. A 
Chrysanthemum Calture. Morton, p 
Chrysanthemums, How to Grow 
Cider Makers’ Handbook. panttnenn yt 
Cranberry Culture: White ° 

Crops, Spraying, Weed, EAE 'M.: - 
Dahlia, The. eacock, Lawrence K.....+.. e 
Floricultere, Practical.’ Henderson, Peter 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Harcourt 
Flower Garden, Beautiful, s 

Fruit Culturist,. Américan. 

Fruits, California, Wickso 
a FR ee FF 
Fruit Grower, Practical. Maynard. 

Fungi = | Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. Cloth, 


pp. 60. Cloth’ 





Oe Se eee re 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 8... ........c0seeceees 
Grape Grower’s Guide. Chorlton... 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, “American. 
usmiann, Prof. GO@Orge..........60.secesceesees 
Grape Training, American. Bailey, Prof. L. H... 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof. L. R 
Greenhouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. 
Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 
House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. 
OE, SA SE 6 ic ch cch ninhsaesesceecceee 
Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 
New Horticulture, The. Strin plow, ae 
Narsery Book. Bai ley, Prof. L. Oléth,........ 
Nut Culturist, The. Fuller ‘Andre 
Peach Culturé. Revised Edition. 
Pear Culture for Profit. New and revised edition. 
ninn 
Plants, Handbook of. 


$1.00 aper, 
Garden Mae ng. 


New ae: edition. 
Hetiderson, Peter.. ° 


Plants, Propagation of. ‘Fuller, A. 8.. 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James...............++0-+ 
Prineiples of Fruit-Growing. Bailey, L..H....... 






Pruning Book, The. Batley, L. H................. 
Quinee Culture. Meech, W. W...:..6:..6... sss. 
Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties, etc. Ell- 
are a eee eee 
R06; OTF GRO. PRROOIS oo occ ccckevscicsecesccccece 
Rose Culture, Secreta of. — WeWocce 
Small Fruit Cultarist. Oe eee 





Spraying of Plants, The. 
me oe A The A B C of the. 


Bea Mir Bos. 940 0.0060 cj necsenveceses 6ahpegsescess on 6 
Strawberry Oulturist. ‘Tiustrated. Fuller, A. 8. 
Window Flower Garden. Hetnrich.............. 

FARM AND GARDEN. 
Agriculture, ABC of. Weld.. 





Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson and Fiint.. 


Agriculture, The Principles of. Batley, L. 


Agriculture, First Principles of. Voorhees, 
MAWOPA Bo. cccccsersvecccsssceseccscesessvocesecs 
Asparagus Culture. Bar nes and “Robinson. oeee 
Broom-Corn and BroOMsS......cccsseeiesavcecers 
Cabbagés, On. GregZOTy......+.-ceseees 

Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, etc, On. Gregory.. 
Caulifowers. Brill...... 2 oc cccccscsccsdcccsscvcecce 
Celery for Profit. Greiner, tT. eeeereare 
Chemistry of the Farm. Warington.......- eee 
Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner........ eevee 
Crops. Spraving. Weed, Clarence M..... éseeees 
Drainage. Chain berlain.. sectecasese eeeeecceseese 
Drainage, Farm OTICH . «0... ee naeeeee ee 
Draining for Profit and Health. Waring... ocewe 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly..........-.--scse++ 


Farm Gardening and Seed- Growing. . Brill. 
Farm Appliances.. Se edit 
Farm Conveniences. ........ 0.6. .66 csececseeeseeens 


Farm Book, New American. — R. L. & 

Bos a cuns: 6060 Cede 06.000060 080 occhsesacdetunge dete ° 
Farm of Four Acres, Our oo:< «qengieneetecituad 
« Fertility of the Land, The. Roberts, : -_ Seviccewe 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory. ae er oevesty 


FR EE TO A L L. ow vegutirng will be sent free to anyone forwarding by postal card his address to tho pubtismers, and asking for 
¢ himself with good books, ever if economy has to be practiced in other directions te enable him to do 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


it. It will pay every man, young or ofd, to provi 


52-54 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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illustrated 8yo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred valuabie Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture 








which is SENT PREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fertilizers Voorhees, Edward A................. 
i, | aREESeor ieeiaes auieeGis 
Forage Plants. Shaw. Thomas...... 
Forcing Book, The. 


Bailey, Prof. L. H........... 








— anting and Care of Timber Lands. Jar- 
as oc dedaea 550 s coqstsetbiasbséinsste 
Forestry, Practical. ¥ re 
Fungi and Fungicides. W ea, 2 — enee M....... 
etheebearedKecepnsdmwee onded h $1 00; Paper, 
Gardening for Pleasure. hour “aaa Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter. ................5 
Gardening for Profit. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Henderson, Peter.................... 
Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph. 
Gardening aud Farm Notes, Market. Landreth 
Gardening, Suecess in Market. Rawson. ‘ 
Garden, Money in the. Quinn os 
Garden, Play and Profitin My. Roe, E.P....... 





Ginseng. Kains, Maurice G 
Grasses and Forage Plants. 
Hon tt of North America. Beal .)............... 
ieee. MAPURE TROPIOES. 6 oka secccccccoevesces 
Hop Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. 8 
How Crops Grow. Johnsou, Prof 8. W nian alin 
How the Farm Pays. Henderson f me Crozier. . 
How to Make the Garden Pay. 
Indian Corn Culture. 
Insects of the Farm and 
oo, RP a ie ee eee 
Weed, Sa 
Irrigation mg Wile Ox, Late, Pereniossnpactes 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
IE ohed cbciiees cacdececcarcepe ovekec 
Cloth. 
Mushrooms— How to Grow Them. 
I 5 < hice add Sah SEs xc taxes os0adeen daa’: 


~ Sempers, Frank W. 
Manures, Method of Making. 
Manure, Pormice with Green. 
Manures, Talks on. 

Joseph 


Hommer.. : eddie 
Harlan 
Revised Edition. 


Manures, A Treatise on. Griffith................ ° 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner................ 
Onions, How to Raise zaem it iinecSesesiessargies 
Onions, On Raising. cess 
Our Farming. Terry, T. 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. aneee 
Plant Breeding. Batley, L. H...........cescccvsee 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters... ceccecee 
Plant Culture, Principles of. Goff, E eRe ° 
Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. x 
Potato Culture, A B C of. Terry. erhemese 
Rhubarb Culture. Thompson, Weet®..:.......0. 
Silk Culture. Paper. Biandford, ee 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. I ooo cnn cussyese 
Solls and Crops of the Farm. Morro 
Sorghum, Its Culture and Manufacture. 
Squashes, On. Gregory 
Soil of the Farm, The............ 
Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, Lewis S 
Sugar Industry, The American.... 
Tobaceo Leaf. Killebrew, J. B 
Herbert....... Satebbii rae dnt 
Tomato Culture 
Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, D.A.... 
Vegetables Under Glass. Dreer, Henry A........ 
Vegetable Gardening. Green, Prof. S. B......... 
Vegetable Growing in the South for Northern 
Markets. Rolfs, Prof. P. H., 
Weeds—-How to Eradicate Them. 
Wheat Culture. Curtis 
Young Market Gardener, ‘The. 
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FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY. 


Bird Fancier, American. Enlarged edition...... 
Birds, Book of. Holden dsvee 
Canary Birds. New and revised edition......... 

Eberhart, Noble M., 


Entomology, Elements of. 
Sr eee rey 
Packard, A.&...... 
Packard.. 

Weed, C. M. 


Entomology for Beginners. 
Insects, Guide to Study of. 
Insects and Insecticides. 
Rabbit-Keeper, Practical 
Bird Neighbors. Bilanchan, Neltje.. s% 660 
Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson...............+. 
Game Bird Shooting, American. Sane. J.M.. 
Hunter & Trapper. Thrasher, H.. vied. ciams 
Life and Writings of Frank Forester. " Juaa, D. 


W. 2vol., 8vo 
Rifle Practice with peiliters Arms, Practical 
Hints on. Prescott, Tet tisedaes sh0ca seehees 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, 


FISHING, ETC. 
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Black Bass, A-Book of the. Henshaii, — FPF 
Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, 
Carp Culture, A BCof. Root and Finley.. eidive 
Goldfish and Its Culture, The. Mulertt, Hugo.. 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green.. F 
Fishes, American. Goode, G. Brown.............. 
Practical Boat Sailing, Frazar, D 
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Black Bass, and oe of the Northern 
States. Roosevelt 
Scientific Angler. 
Trout, Domesticated. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


American Fish Culture. 


Beautiful Country Homes. 
How to Plan the Home Grounds. S. Parsons.... 
Landscape Gardening. Maynard, Samuel T.. 
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HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 


P 
ametions Horses and Horse Breeding. Dimon, 


wan Parnas sasees Sioa étnpcbas ab abiosasiedea 
i: Ae of the Age of Domestic.’ 

Mii ito ins julian. deans «heuds matiemauen delat 
Bridle Bits, The. Dlustrated. Battersby, Col. J.C. 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. Melntosh, Dr. D., 


v.8 
Diseases of the Horse and How to meres cmppeed 





wher = 
Handbook of the Turf. ‘Boaraman, Sam’i 
Horse, How to Judge. » F. Wists css 
Horse Keepers, Hints’to. H H. W. 
Horse, The, How to ~~ and Sell. Howden, 
Horse, The. Youstt and Spooner.................. 
eee es tg a On the. Eng. 
Ed. 8vo. Stonehenge................cecsceeees 
Horse in the Stable and Field. American Ed. 
Stoneh Pe. 
Horse Book, American Reformed. 8vo. -Dadd,G. H. 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H......... < 
Horse, Percheron. enna and revised edition. 






Du. aps,.0. ...... 
Horse Shoer, Practica 
Horse, The Family. , ee Geo. A... . $b860 
Horse, Training the Tr. Marvin........ 
Horse Manag ament. Illustrated. 8vo. “MMasibew: E. 
Horse Doctor. Illustrated. 8vo. Mayhew 
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Gleason, O. R.. 





Horse Shoeing, Scientific." Russell. 
Horse Breeding. Sanders............... ..sceseees 
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Paint Book, Everybody’s. Wesse 
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Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson...;........ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Adulterations ot Food. How to Detect the........ 


Aquarium, Water. Weston, J............... 
Bookkeeping for renaiete “Atkeson, Clark, 
Ph. D., LL. D. ‘ ob we saue 
Canning and Preserving. * Rore ses 
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Grain Tables. Fisher... 
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Clog WEEDER Cultivator. 


The Best Cultivator in the World—so declared by Farmers who have tested it. Read what a few of them say: 








and 












Ps saan’ mind eee ene, by yA a , 
ease accept thanks for your kindness. You appear to be the most libera 7 a . 
manufacturers we have ever dealt with. We wish +4 say that this is the third oan pee ep dO rh gd bk (<2 pome tene = > , -~ 
year we have used your weeder and we are very much pleased with it. We used tell . I 4 it and what th A us yoar. NOW i wi 
it for corn, potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, etc., with wonderful results. eli you how 1 use and what the results were. 

We had a good two-horse cultivator at the time we bought your “Success” 
weeder, and we state truthfully that we have not used the cultivator since, 




















CCAAL ELA PALL IM 






We have received theu- 
sands just like these. 
Write for sheets of them. 
Can you afford to farm 
this year without this 
wonderful Cultivator? We 
do not quite give away 
the first one in a place, 
but do make a big reduction for introduction, because a big trade always follows. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. 


as one small horse and your weeder will do more and better work than two neat up theground and sow oats. He said there would not be five 
teams and cultivators. The teams, of course, can be used for other work, which ushels of wheat on the three acres, and I thought so myself, but I 
Beans a dig saving. Yours truly, J. E. GRAY & SON. said, “‘ We will sow timothy and clover on it,” and so we did, and 


next year. 





irst l used iton my wheat in the spring. I could scarcely see 
any wheat at all, it was so winter-killed. My hired man wanted to 


then put the weeder onit, and we put some stones on the weeder so 
as to make it stir up the ground good. Well, I had 25 bushels of wheat 
and a splendid catch of grass. 

Then I put it on my oats. Before I did so my man said tome, “* We won’t 
have any oats this year,” and I about agreed with him. The field looked as yellow 
as gold. We had it exceedingly dry here last spring, but I said to the man, “You 
hitch the horse into the weeder and go over the oats ground.” Hesaid “O, nol 
that will tear all the oats out.” 
he did. Well, I never saw oats come on like they did. I had in four acres and I 
harvested 182 34 bushels. You ean count on a big weeder trade from this section 


NEWCASTLE, PA. 


I said, ‘*You go ahead, and doas I say,” and so 


Yours, J. R. WRIGHT. 































Buys 8 14 in. stee! beam 
plow, Our No, 38steel 
low, steel or wooden 
am, guaranteed to fe: 





i 


for this team harness, | scour in any soil. Finest |prices the lowest because 
cut from select oak-tanned | plow made. Shipped material was bought before the 
leather, traces 6 ft long, vn trial; if not found jadvance. Don’t pay two 
in. wide, with cockeyes;1. .. | satisfactory return it, |prices, but send for our cata- 
lines; Hook & Territ pads, | we will pay all freight. Jlogue. 
lestrap 134 in ;collarstrap | Priceslow because our | vator for $17. 

ih Ba in. All | material was bought be-] Don’t y | an experiment—| have 95 styles of Planters and 

) 


3¢ in. 





kinds single & d’bl. harness. | fore the advance. our line 
t@" Send for our FREE 852-Page Spring Agricultural Catalogue. 





ine Cultivator is the most] Oalumet Check Row 





this Steel Beam 
wator, plain, with 5; 
shovels, Spreads to 33 in. 










made, yet our}/Corn Planter. It never 
| misses; drops inhills and drills. 
We challenge the world with 
this planter—most perfect one 
made, Will ship iton trial in 
Riding Culti- competition with all others. 

DO. Don’t buy a back number. We 






itee e 
cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, 2sec- 













BALL BEARING. |for this Hay 
All Steel Disc 

or without center disc. Discs] styles for steel, 
16 and 20in. 8sizes, Our im-] wood and cable. Every 
proved 12-16 dise, with 2, 





tions ;also 3 & 4 
unequalled. | Drills for field and garden. at 14 retail prices, 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55- 












Sor 4h. evener, $18.25. 
57-59 N. Jefferson St., 8-12, Chicago. 





Bow 
Seeder $1 
Crank 
Seeder,$1.15 
. Sows Grain an@ 
Bi = Grass Seed. 
Mae =: Price Reduced 









arrow, withiOCarrier. 7 








thing in hay tools. 
Prices very low. 














” which is the cli- 
Were sate any semely rice bates 
n 
Sit hy apedl tos erenee aa 
anata A n our new catalogue—F REE. 
M. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 











CGCINSENCG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By Mavricge G. Katns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way ‘how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 

reparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 

cial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., Newlork 





CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE. 
Also Cabled Poultry and Garden Fence; Steel Web 
Picket Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Steel Posts and Steel 
Rails; Tree, Flower and Tomato Guards; Steel Wire 
Fence Board, etc. Catalogue Free. 

DeKalb Fence Co., 6 High St., DeKalb, Ill. 














SERN 


YES,—JONES, SMITH, 


And their relatives sell the Frost Fence. They know 3 

good thing when they see it. We want YOU to investi- 
te the merits of our system. Send for our new illus- 
ated catalogue. Agents wanted. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


M. M. S. POULTRY 
Half cost of Netting; 
Requires few posts, no j 


rails. Best Hog, Farm; Yard, 
Cemetery Fences, Freight paid. 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS, Kansas City. Mo. 












THE EXPANSION POLICY 


is well exemplified in Page Fences, It’s elastic. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. MICH, 








= kind of wire 


soft, or small, that’s why 
CHANDLEE FENCE is su- 
perior too’ 


Anybody - ie 
and it's rigid, strong, fe a 
on Agents make ™ 


ing 
TS eve 
AGEN Soe ks toan for terms, catalogue, & 
Baltimore, 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., 














iS THE KEY 
TO WEALTH. 





You can save money by buying your woven wire fence 
from us. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
At Wholesale Prices. 

We use only the best quaitey of steel wire, all galvan- 

ized; no small wires used; it’s all interwoven; the stays 

can’t slip, Write to-day for circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 1070id St., Peoria, IL 





Makes The Lawn Beautiful. 





HARTMAN STEEL ROD LAWN FENCE 
adds to the attractiveness and value of the home. 
Stro and durable; keeps out greaything but the sun- 
thine. Unequaled for School Lawns, Church Enclosures, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Private Lota, etc. Catalogue free. 

HARTMAN M’F’G CO., BOXi10 ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Or Room 61, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 








. FR 
NEIGHBOR 


By buying apoor fence that will let 
your stock fatten on his crops. The 
KITSELMAN FENCE is a satisfac- 
tory one. It insures good sleep and 
makes good neighbors. Free Catalogue 
tellin; ow to make 100 Styles at the 
actual cost of the wire. Write to-day. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box 218 Ridgeville, Indiana, U. 8. A. 























FENCING MACHINES, 


$5, $10 and $15 delivered. 
Eureka Fence Mfg. Co. 









=iyinivileie | STRONGEST 

Ata ‘ 1: MADE, Bull 

strong. Chicken- 

= tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box 10. Wisehester, Indiana, U. 5. A, 


BOX G, RICHMOND, IND. 








